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IF YOU EARN *5,000 A YEAR 
YOU WORK 28 DAYS TO PAY YOUR TAXES 
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IF YOU EARN *25,000 A YEAR 
you work 52 DAYS TO PAY YOUR TAXES 
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iF YOU EARN *100,000 A YEAR 
you work 104 DAYS TO PAY YOUR TAXES 
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EVERYBODY WORKS FOR UNCLE SAM 
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“TELEVISION PARTY,” by Douglass Crockwell, Number 27 in the series “Home Life in America,” 


Weep belongs. a enjoy it 


Th this home-loving land of ours . . . in this America of kindli- 
ness, of friendship, of good-humored tolerance . . . perhaps no 
beverages are more “at home” on more occasions than good 
American beer and ale. - 


For beer and ale are the kinds of beverages Americans like. 


They belong—to pleasant living, to good fellowship, to sensible 


moderation. And our right to enjoy them, this too belongs—to 


our own American heritage of personal freedom. 


AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATION 
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Upside-down fires carry 
Paul Bunyan loads 


4 A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in tires 


AUL BUNYAN, mythical logging 

hero, is said to have carried logs 
the size of those shown here, out of 
the woods by the arm load. Until re- 
cently, hauling such logs was a job 
for locomotives. Special track had to 
be built through the mountains. 

They tried trucking. Often tires 
broke down under the terrific loads (as 
high as 36 tons on private roads). And 
the tires that worked best on the rutted 
logging roads overheated and failed 
when they hit the pavement. 

When B. F. Goodrich engineers 
tackled the problem, they designed 
what you might call an “upside-down” 


tire. Ordinarily, to protect a tire against 
bruising, tire men put “breakers’’— 
short plies insulated with rubber—on 
top ol the regular plies in the body of 
the tire. In this tire, they put some 
of the “‘breakers’’ at the bottom of 
the plies. This simple, but new idea 
added extra bruise protection without 
bulk. Then they put on a special 
tread that gives both long wear and 
traction. 

The result is a combination tire 
with more bruise resistance and greater 
traction than a highway tire, and one 
that is cooler running and longer 
wearing than an off-the-road tire. 


This tire has solved loggers’ prob- 
lems. It has proved ideal for farmers, for 
oil field trucks, dump trucks—for any 
off-and-on-the-highway service. Like 
all BFG truck tires, it has the added 
protection of the nylon shock shield 
in tires with 8 or more plies. Before 
you buy truck tires, see the BFG man. 
Ask him about the latest tire improve- 
ments. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Tauck Tips 
B. F. Goodrich 















News within the News 





OUTLOOK IN STEEL—Inside story of what the steel industry is planning, what it 
expects in the way of future demand, and when it expects supply to equal that 
demand is presented here in an interview with Benjamin F. Fairless, president 


of the United States Steel Corporation 


TRUMAN PLAN BOGGED DOWN....P. 11 
Prospects for much of Harry Truman’s 
“Fair Deal” are fading fast. A congres- 
sional ax is hovering over his labor-law 
proposal, his superplan for social security. 
Chances for a $4,000,000,000 tax in- 
crease, for price and wage controls are 
highly uncertain. Only spending plans 
have a good chance of going through. 


BUYERS’ MARKET IN AUTOG.......... P. 13 
You'll need less money to buy a new or 
used car in months ahead. The car short- 
age is nearly gone. As a result, prices are 
starting to slip. Used-car prices are being 
cut, New-car costs are headed downward, 
with better trade-in allowances, fewer 
extras, some basic price cuts. 


INFLATION'S FORGOTTEN MEN....P. 15 
Landlords, with inflation ending, still are 
to be excluded by law from a larger 
share of inflation dollars. But they are 
finding a sympathetic ear in Congress. 
Rent restrictions are not to be eased, but 
are not likely to be tightened further, in 
spite of Mr. Truman’s requests. 


DEADLIER JET PLANES.................... P..17 
Fantastic new planes, now appearing in 
U.S., are tangible evidence of a chang- 
ing trend in air planning. Production, 
along with research, is being aimed at 
new jet planes that will fly faster and 
farther, will be harder to shoot down 


IF WAR SHOULD COME................ P.18 
Two pages of pictures showing the mod- 
ern flying machines that U. S. is develop- 
ing as weapons for any future war, 


HAS BRITAIN RECOVERED?............ P. 20 
British are rebounding rapidly from their 
economic troubles. But heavy buying 






from the United States and Canada still 
is necessary, still keeps Great Britain 
pinched for dollars. For the year ahead, 
$940,000,000 in United States aid is be- 
ing sought. 


WHAT FRANCO WANTS MOST......P. 22 
Spain’s Generalissimo Franco is making a 
desperate play for U.S. dollars. His 
country’s economy is running down rap- 
idly. American dollars could keep Spain 
going. But it would take about $1,450,- 
000,000 over a four-year period. A big 
campaign is under way to gain U.S. 
favor. 


YOU, TOO, WORK FOR U. 6......... P. 24 
Chances are that you work a consider- 
able part of each year for the Federal 
Government. Taxpayers earning as little 
as $2,500 work 18 days of the year for 
Uncle Sam. Others may work more than 
half the year for Government. President 
Truman now wants to claim still more 
working time. 
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Great strides have been made in diagnosing 


an Do About Cancer 


Advances in hormone and chemical therapy 





‘lorence 
va Hol 
athleen 


and treating cancer. While it is still the second 
major cause of death in the United States, the 
mortality rates from some forms are declining. 


Medical science is constantly at work increas- 
ing its knowledge of this disease. Better tech- 
niques for diagnosing cancer exist today than 
ever before. For example, a recent development 
has raised the percentage of correct early diag- 


have proved valuable in relieving pain and pro- 
longing life. Improved methods of treating the 
disease have cured, in some instances, cases that 
formerly would have been considered hopeless. 


Present knowledge can be fully utilized only as 
more people learn the warnings of the disease 
and come for examination without delay. Cancer 
must be discovered early and treatment promptly 
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Learn while you 


Sleep, datace say! 


Chemistry with your eyes closed — 


W.W. AYER & SON 


Mathematics while you snooze 


were made at a leading university, 

by an accredited psychologist. And 
they strongly indicate that complicated 
subjects can be taught to a sleeping 
person. 

How does it work? A speaker, at- 
tached to a record player, is hidden 
inside the student’s pillow. Through the 
night a record plays over and over. The 
spoken lesson makes an impression on 
the brain—because the sense of hearing 
can be made to carry on during sleep! 


N° friends. It is not a joke. The tests 


We can see a world of possibilities in 
this for business men. You can make a 


University tests indicate 
you can take “the slumber 
route to knowledge.” 


recording of complicated reports, hit the 
sack, and wake up in the morning with 
the facts in your head! 

Those facts, however, will depend on 
accurate figures for their validity. And 
that’s where the Comptometer moves 
into the picture. In offices everywhere, 
Comptometer Adding-Calculating Ma- 
chines supply modern management with 
up-to-the-minute, on-the-button figures. 
Supply them with amazing speed, too, 
and with economy that is most welcome 
in these days of stratospheric overhead! 

Comptometer (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
Adding-Calculating Machines, made 
only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, and sold exclusively by 
its Comptometer Division, 1726 N. 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 
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NATION'S To m Oorrow LOOK 
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Newscrem 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Truman, worried about deflation, not inflation, gives this tip-off: 

Deflation will not be permitted to run far if Government can help it. De- 
flation controls, big spending, easy money, loans will be thrown in before in- 
flation is fully worn out, before deflation has a firm hold. 

Inflation, really, is preferred by elected officials to deflation. It's 
harder to make people happy in a period of deflation. Economic planners who are 
trying to run things want continuous inflation, but of a mild variety. 

The White House, at the first little signs of deflation, got the jitters. 
There was White House pressure back of eaSing in installment terms. Talk of in- 
flation control covers moves made to obtain means to control deflation. Mr. 
Truman, like other Presidents, doesn't want a depression bearing his name. 


The President is being told that all is not well with business. He is hear- 
ing at night sessions with businessmen and bankers that the boom is ending, that 
there's going to have to be an adjustment of costs and of prices. 

Old-fashioned remedy called for nature to take its course, for-prices and 
wages to have their shakeout and get it over with. It's a painful remedy, wip- 
ing out many of the weak and inefficient, correcting many abuses. 





New-fashioned idea is to try to save everybody, to bolster prices, to use 
money to float business over many of its troubles. In a managed economy, the 
planners figure that they can ease the pains of adjustment, keep the spark of 
inflation alive, avoid getting caught in a spiral of deflation. 

Mr. Truman favors the new-fashioned idea. The President doesn't forget his 
unhappy experience of 1921, when postwar deflation wiped out the business he 
was in. In a few months' time Mr. Truman lost $15,000 in savings and found that 
he was $20,000 in debt where he had been feeling prosperous a few months earlier. 
If Government can keep that from happening to others, Mr. Truman favors it. 





What it all means, in practical terms, is this: 

Tax increase of any large size is highly improbable. 

Price controls, wage controls, material allocations are to be forgotten. 

trends are down there is no point in trying to fix ceilings. 

Installment-credit terms almost surely will be eased further. 

Margins of 75 per cent now required for security purchases are likely to be 
lowered to 50 per cent before very long. Need will be to encourage people to 
put savings into equities to make it easier for corporations to get money. 

Banks at some time in months ahead will be allowed to reduce the reserves 
that must be kept to back deposits. Idea will be to encourage lending. 

RFC_ loans to business will be stepped up. Government already is using its 
lending power to bolster some shaky enterprises. . 

The planners have a whole series of moves already charted to be used as a 
counter to deflation. Moves will be made gradually over the period ahead. 








Spending is planned as the really big counter to deflation. 
Armament orders will be speeded. So will stockpiling of materials. 
Lend-lease revival is to get more support. Foreign aid will go on. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Farmers will get a steady flow of cash through price-support loans. 

Dole is to be revived for the unemployed. Work relief isn't planned now. 

Public housing will get a boost. Public works will, too. 

Military spending will be the easiest to expand. Congress is in a mood to 
spend more on aircraft, more on some other things than Mr. Truman has been will- 
ing to spend. It's to be easy to get a big pump-priming armament program. That's 
probably the direction pump priming will take this time. 











It is to be a problem to keep the vast U.S. industry running at capacity. 
Industry, to date, has been improving its own plant, aiding Europe, rearming 
U.S. and supplying pent-up civilian demands all at the same time. 

Steel is being produced at a 97,000,000-ton annual rate. Cars will be 
built in record numbers. Houses at 1,000,000 dwelling units a year can be turned 
out by industry. New plant and equipment for industry itself has been produced 
at a rate above $18,000,000,000 a year. Household equipment, washing machines, 
refrigerators, other things are made at a rate above demand. 

Military at the same time is being supplied with $12,000,000,000 worth of 
goods and services and will get more. Outside world is being given more than 
$7,000,000,000 worth of goods. It's to get more through lend-lease. 

And still many industries are operating part time, employment declining. 

Productive machine of U.S. has been operating at a level about double that 
of prewar. It could operate even higher. Problem is to keep it going at that 
rate. The planners think that they can do it by planning. 











Even if things do slow somewhat during 1949 and into 1950: 

Profits for well-managed companies will continue at a rather high rate. 

Dividend payments, in total, are to continue quite large. 

Employment, by prewar standards, will continue high. 

Any slowing, however, is to lead to countermeasures by Government. Idea is 
that it is easier to keep inflation going than to check deflation once it is 
Started and gains any real headway. 








Air Force probably is to get the breaks with Louis Johnson. 

Navy is to have a somewhat harder time when money is divided up. 

Army will plod along, getting its share, but nothing spectacular. 

The Air Force has the glamour. It is putting on the best show and getting 
the most attention in Congress and with the public. People are easily startled 
by planes that seem out of this world. They're glad to spend money for those 
things. They don't react so easily to the workaday tasks involved in assuring 
safety on the seas or preparing for the plodding job of taking over the ground 
that must be taken in war if there is to be a victory. 


Communists, by pledging aid to Russia in war, are seeking to frighten the 
West with an idea that Russian armies may start marching this year. 

Russian plans, U.S. officials are convinced, do not call for war. 

Russia, internally, still is having her problems. She is finding it neces- 
sary to give people some increase in living standards, to divert somewhat less 
of her resources, proportionately, to military purposes. 

U.S. line continues to be to go ahead with plans for strengthening the West 
of Europe, to get along with the job of constructing one of two worlds. 





Norway-Denmark, by deciding to go along with U.S. on an Atlantic alliance, 
are betting on a U.S., not a Russian, victory in event of future war. 

Norwegians and Danes are right up against Russian guns, are taking a big 
chance by showing a willingness to play along with the West. 

Arming of Western Europe probably is to develop into the big project of the 
years just ahead. It can take up some of the surpluses that may develop if de- 
mands for goods at home tend to slow down as they seem to be slowing. 
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TOUGHENED WITH “PHILBLACK-O” 


the revolutionary new Furnace Black 


Mileage . . . extraordinary mileage . .. . here it 
is for you! And that’s because LEE . . . again 
first with the most . . . offers you great advances 

in tire building. 
Here you have the latest type road-gripping 
tread, both wide and deep, with anti-skid, long- 
characteristics. And to give you an even 
ire, LEE engineers toughened (reinforced) 
id rubber tread compound with 
ilblack-O,” a new type furnace black 

hich has revolutionized 


New England to the 
Florida Keys 
THE ATLANTIC 
REFINING CO. 
Stations and Dealers 


Mid-West States 
PHILLIPS 


Ohio and Michigan 
HICKOK OIL CORP. 
Hi-Speed Stations 


and Dealers Stations and Dealers 


Thus, in LEE Super DeLuxe tires, you get 
greater satisfaction than you have ever experi- 
enced . . . satisfaction doubly assured by the 
LEE Double Guaranty . . . for every LEE Super 


- DeLuxe tire is guaranteed for 15 months against 


all road hazards, and against any defect for life. 


LEE dealers, 19,000 from coast to coast— 
known by the insignia at the bottom, of this 


page—are noted for their excellent service. Call 


on any of them . . . you will secure thar extra 
margin of value that makes travel a pleasure— 
thrifty, too. at 


Just stop anywhere you see the LEE Tire signs. eeres er 





Pacific Coast States 


fe SS 





SIGNAL OIL CO. 





PETROLEUM CO. Stations and Dealers 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Republic Rubber Division.. 


-Industrial Rubber Products.. 


- Youngstown, Ohio 
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Pittsburgh has excellent transporta- 
tion facilities. Combined rail and 
water borne tonnage is greater than 
that ‘of any other industrial area in 
the world. Five Class I railroads 

. three navigable rivers connect- 
ing with the 12,000 mile Mississippi 
system. Leading airlines augment 
Pittsburgh transportation, and 
will soon use one of the nation’s 
largest airports. 

Your Pittsburgh business has 
ready access to markets, raw mate- 
rials, fuel. And your banking needs 
can be served competently through 
Peoples First National and its 15 
completely staffed offices. Your in- 
quiries on Pittsburgh and Peoples 
First National facilities will be 
welcomed. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F.D.I.C. 











HE AMERICAN PUBLIC last week got 
: eds look at something many regard 
as the dullest show on earth: a filibuster 
in the U.S. Senate, Southerners were 
talking against a rule that would limit 


’ their right to talk. But the show had none 


of the dramatic qualities le,end attributes 
to such events, 

While the talk went on, Senators wan- 
dered casually to and from their desks. 
They took it easy in cloakrooms, chatted 
in the corridors, idled over long lunches 
and seemed to pay little attention to the 
whole performance. Only a few bothered 
to listen full time. To most spectators, 
the filibuster business was a bore. 

Back of the filibuster, however, dra- 
matic news was developing. President 
Truman wore his usual smile, but he 
couldn’t avoid seeing big chunks of his 
second-term program being mired behind 
the debate, With a touch of hope in his 
words—but not much confidence—he said 
he thought the filibuster would soon run 
its course, Almost lost in the political 
speculation over the talkfest was the rea- 
son for it all, the President’s civil-rights 
program, Civil rights, a campaign phrase 
to many, is a precise package to the White 
House. It means laws against lynching, 
against poll taxes, against racial segrega- 
tion, against racial discrimination by em- 
ployers, The package was beginning to 
look a little battered. 


OR MR. TRUMAN, it was a week of ups 
Find downs. To visitors he showed 
alternate moods of joviality and grimness. 
That was the way his words went, too. 
He put bite into the word traitors when 
he applied it to U.S. Communists. He 
showed concern over the trend of busi- 
ness by holding secret conferences at 
night with official and unofficial advisers. 

But some of the testiness over the way 
Congress has been acting seemed to have 
vanished from the presidential manner. 
Outwardly, Mr. Truman took the start of 
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the Senate filibuster in stride. While it 
was in full swing, he slipped away one 
noon to have lunch at the Department of 
Interior, helping employes celebrate the 
agency's 100th anniversary. To reporters 
who asked if he had started packing for 
a stumping tour on behalf of his bogged- 
down program, he laughed and _ spoke 
instead of packing for a trip to Key West, 
Fla., his vacation spot. If he had plans 
beyond that, he kept them secret. 


ILITARY AFFAIRS seemed to be on the 
President’s mind. Early in the week 
he paid an unexpected call on the Army 
War College. While a startled instructor 
and amused students continued their 
work, Mr. Truman sat quietly and lis- 
tened to an hour-and-a-half lecture on 
World War II. Even while he was sitting 
there, a big Air Force bomber was gir- 
dling the world nonstop, an event that 
he thought wonderful. 

As the week neared its close, Mr. Tru- 
man announced the resignation of De- 
fense Secretary James Forrestal, the last 
holdover from the Roosevalt Cabinet he 
inherited. Into the job the Presicent 
placed Louis A. Johnson, a former As- 
sistant Secretary of War and the man who 
did most of the money raising for the 
Truman presidential campaign last year. 


ROUND THE NATION, things were hap- 
pening that overshadowed most 
news from Washington, so far as a lot 
of people were concerned, For example, 
Joe Louis hung up his gloves and retired 
undefeated as heavyweight champion of 
the world. In Kansas, the legislature 
passed a liquor law after 69 years of 
prohibition. This left Oklahoma and Mis- 
sissippi as the only legally dry States in 
once-dry America. The Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue was getting ready to add 
1,500 people to its pay roll so that Gov- 
ernment can make a closer check on the 
millions of tax returns, due March 15. 


~Air Force photo from Acme - 
HOW TO GIRDLE THE GLOBE IN 94 HOURS, 1 MINUTE 

The B-50 Superfort Lucky Lady Il (lower) being refueled in flight by a B-29. This 

technique, used at four points (Azores, Dhahran, Philippines, Hawaii), made the 

nonstop round-the-world flight possible. 
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"lin no cupid—but | got 
her ws just the veamel” | 


“When she and her dad drove in my station, she was 
about to cry. The fan belt was broken. It looked like 
they’d never make the church. Well, I fixed up that car 
in jig-time. Got her married right on schedule! 


“Things like that keep my job interesting. Makes me 
feel good to meet all sorts of people ... help them 
get where they’re going. After all, that’s what the whole 
oil business is about—keeping the country moving 

.. going farther and faster all the time. 


“TI know in my end of the business, the 250,000 dealers 
keep getting new ideas, new equipment, new ways to 
step up service every day. And the way I hear it, the 
whole industry is breaking records to give America 
more and better oil products than ever before. 


“It’s easy to see why so many thousands of men 

and women picked jobs in the oil business. It’s built 
on service and progress. Guess it’s no accident 
America’s gone so far during the ninety years the 
oil industry has been-in existence. 


‘“Yes—and there’s a great future in this business, too. 
Tomorrow, you'll be getting even better products and 
service. And the day after tomorrow—well, make your 
own predictions. Chances are, you'll be right.” 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
670 Fifth Avenue - New York 19, N. Y. 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 
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| TRUMAN PROGRAM BOGGED DOWN: 
| ONLY SPENDING IS SURE TO PASS 


Labor, Tax, Control Plans Appear Beaten 


Much of Truman program is 
being written off as lost for 1949. 
Campaign promises are in 
trouble, tattered by party rows. 

Quick repeal of Taft-Hartley 
Act is out for now. Civil rights, 
tax changes, most controls are 
slowed, almost stopped. 

Housing, public works, other 
public aids have smoother sail- 
ing. Mr. Truman stands to come 
out best with his spending plans. 


Mr. Truman’s “Fair Deal” is tend- 
ing to bog down in Congress. Part of 
the Truman program of reform and 
change already appears to be lost for 
this year. Another part is deep in 
trouble. 


The trend is toward a “welfare state,” 


with Government protecting individuals ' 


against all or most hazards of living, but 
that trend in 1949 is expected to be 
rather slow. 

Labor leaders are not to get the Tatt 
Hartley Act repeal that had _ been 
promised to them. The President’s lead- 
ers in Congress admit that. Negroes are 
unlikely to get a Fair Employment 
Practice Act to provide job protection. 
Tax increase of $4,000,000,000 is re- 
garded as dead. Price and wage controls 
are being forgotten. 

Mr. Truman is in difficulty with things 
that he promised to labor leaders. He is 
having more success with his plans to 
spend more money. Even so, health in- 
surance apparently is not to be approved 
this year. Neither is unemployment in- 
surance likely to be increased in the way 
the President wants. 

What’s happened is that the President 
has picked a fight with the conservative 
wing of his party. He picked the fight 
by insisting that Congress act on a pro- 
gram of proposed laws that would use 
federal power to protect the voting and 
job rights of minorities in the South. 
Either way this fight goes, Mr. Truman 
in effect, is encouraging Southern con- 
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-Harris & Ewing 


THE PRESIDENT AT WORK 


On promises: no early delivery 


servatives to vote with Republicans on 
many issues before Congress. 
Labor-law changes, as a result, are 
not likely to be as broad as labor leaders 
want and have been promised. 
Taft-Hartley Act is not to be repeaied 
to give way to the old Wagner Labor 
Relations Act. Instead, odds now are on 
approval by Congress of a completely re- 
written statute that will give neither em- 
ployers nor labor leaders what they want. 
Mr. Truman is not to be able to deliver 
on his promise of early repeal. 
Minimum wage rate, now 40 cents 
an hour, is to be increased, but it may 
not be increased to the 75 cents an hour 
Mr. Truman promised. And millions in 
retail trade, in farm processing and other 
fields are unlikely to be brought under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
An FEPC, with Federal Government 


enforcement of employment rights for 


Negroes, appears to have little chance 
of acceptance by Congress. 

Inflation controls, too, face a rough 
time. The President has asked Congress 
to give him broad powers to regulate 
prices, wages, money, distribution of 
materials. He also has asked for sharp 
new increases in taxes. 

Tax increase of $4,000,000,000 on 
the incomes of individuals and corpora- 
tions is not now seriously considered by 
Congress. Tax committees intend to wait 


until early April before taking up 
new taxes. The expressed intention is 
to go slowly with any increases un- 


less it appears the budget will be bad- 
ly out of balance or inflation gets go- 
ing again. 

Pay-roll tax to support old-age in- 
surance may be permitted to rise next 
January 1 from the present 2 per cent— 
half on employer, half on worker—to 4 
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per cent. A tax for health insurance is 
not likely, however. 

Price control in stand-by form is not to 
be approved. 

Rationing in stand-by form will not be 
revived. 

Wage controls in stand-by form are 
not to be accepted. 

Rent control, however, is to be ex- 
tended, probably for 15 more months. 

Installment-credit controls probably, 
but not surely, will be extended. 

Congress is not impressed by White 
House claims that the big problem ahead 
is that of inflation control. When easier 
terms were announced on March 2 for 
buying goods on time, that was accepted 
as a signal that the White House itself 
had concluded that deflation, not in- 
flation, was the developing problem. 

Social security is to get a mixed 
reception from Congress. Mr. Truman 
wants a broad new program of social 
insurance and relief. 

Old-age insurance, as things are 
shaping up, probably will be broadened 
to cover self-employed persons and, pos- 
sibly, farmers and household workers. 
Benefit payments probably are to be 
increased, effective sometime this year. 

Disability insurance stands a good 
chance of being added to old-age insur- 
ance. A person disabled temporarily or 
permanently then would be entitled to a 
check from the Treasury. 

Unemployment insurance is not to 
be nationalized. Higher benefit payments 
and broader coverage proposed for such 
an act are given less than a 50-50 chance 
of acceptance. 

Health insurance, on the basis of at- 
titudes expressed by leaders in Congress, 
has very little chance of approval. The 


search is to be for some compromise 
method of assuring health service to the 
public on a low-cost basis. 

Home relief for the unemployed is ex- 
pected to be approved. 

No WPA to provide Government work 
for jobless persons is included in pres- 
ent plans. 

Spending plans are due for a more 
favorable reception in Congress. Mem- 
bers of Congress find it difficult to resist 
plans for spending that will add dollars 
to the income of their districts or States. 

Aid to education is regarded as al- 
most sure to be voted. The starting sub- 
sidy to schools would be $300,000,000 a 
year, with near certainty that the amount 
would rise from that point. 

Public housing is expected to be ap- 
proved before Congress goes home. The 
plan would be to build as many as 810,- 
000 dwelling units in years just ahead. 
Rentals for low-income families would be 
on a subsidized basis. Most Republican 
and Democratic leaders favor this plan. 

Reclamation, public power, rural elec- 
trification, all are down for increased 
spending. 

Support tor farm prices will be con- 
tinued at 90 per cent of parity during 
1949 at a cost that may reach into the 
billions, if crops are large. 

Military and foreign-aid programs, 
too, are to emphasize spending of Ameri- 
can dollars on an increasing scale. 

Aid for Europe is almost certain to be 
approved ir an amount of $5,500,000,- 
000. Dollars of aid are to be somewhat 
fewer than in the year that ends next 
June 30. There will be additional aid for 
Germany, Japan, maybe China. 

Lend-lease of military equipment 
stands at least a 50-50 prospect, At the 
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beginning, lend-lease of war weapons jis 
to cost about $1,200,000,000, on the 
basis of present plans, but the cost would 
rise rather sharply in later years. 

Army, Navy, Air Force are to have 
around $15,000,000,000 to spend. There 
is at least an even chance that the Air 
Force will get,more money for planes 
than Mr, Truman requested. 

Stockpiling is to be carried on with an 
appropriation of at least $525,000,000 
in new money. 


What it all adds up to is that Mr. ; 


Truman is to find it relatively easy to get 
spending money for many of the pro- 
grams he favors, but is to have difficulty 
getting Congress to approve several arts 
of the “Fair Deal” that he outlined after 
election. The President is to be forced to 
do some trading. 

Labor-law changes are to involve com- 
promise on a broad scale, in the opinion 
of those who are working most closely 
with this legislation. Labor will fare 
somewhat better than it does under the 
existing Taft-Hartley Act, but less well 
than under the old Wagner Act. 

Spending plans in most cases will be 
accepted without great argument and 
maybe on a more liberal basis than the 
White House asks. 

Tax increases, however, are not to go 
along with spending increases, unless the 
attitude of Congress changes. 

Mr. Truman, win or lose in this session 
of Congress, is convinced the course he 
is recommending is the one that will pay 
off in the end with votes. If Congress 
continues to balk at enacting his “Fair 
Deal,” he intends to go to the country 
in search of support and pressure. Even 
so, leaders in Congress doubt that the 
President can get all he asks. 














—Justus in Minneapolis Star 


HARRY: ‘YOU‘RE THE WORST 
DONKEY IN HISTORY‘ 
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~-Barrow in Jersey Journal 


‘FIRST HOLD 
IN THE MATCH’ 





-Long in Minneapolis Tribune ’ 


‘TOUGH WEATHER 
TO. SELL LAWN MOWERS!’ 
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AUTO BUYER’S DAY IS AT HAND 


Reported from DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO and NEW YORK 


Automobile buyers are finding 
it much easier to get about what 
they want, with shopping. The 
car shortage is fading fast. Prices, 
too, are slipping a little. 

A wait for the most popular 
models still is likely. But many 
cars can be driven home the day 
they are ordered, even without 
trade-ins. 

Extras and gadgets are disap- 
pearing. So are premium prices. 


The cost of buying a car is starting 
to drift downward. The trend as this 
year wears on, as the situation is shap- 
ing, will be toward a lower rather 
than a higher level of prices both for 
new and used cars. 

The buyer of a new car today is be- 
ginning to notice concessions. A definite, 
if small, reduction in prices is made by 
General Motors. Installment-credit buy- 
ing terms are eased by the Government 
so that monthly payments will be jower 
on new and used automobiles. Cars no 
longer are loaded with extra gadgets for 
which the buyer is told to pay or go 
without a car. Dealers, too, are beginning 
to shave prices in one way or another to 
encourage buying of some makes of 
automobiles, 

A softening in demand for cars, out- 
side the lowest price range, has been 
noted from one end of the country to the 
other. This softening in demand is dras- 
tic in the used-car field. It has hit quite 
afew models of new cars. Its meaning is 
that the buyer is coming back into his 
own in automobiles as well as in other 
products of industry. 

Supply of some car models has caught 
up with demand. Many dealers find them- 
selves well stocked with new cars for the 
first time since wartime shortages devel- 
oped. In some higher-priced lines, the 
lag in demand has caused cutbacks in 

production schedules. By shopping 
around, a car buyer in most cities now 
can get many makes and models with 
little or no wait. Often, he can drive a 
car home from the showroom. He still 
must wait periods of varying length for 
the lower-priced models. 

The dip in car prices is showing 
up in more ways than one, even in makes 
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(Retail list prices at factory of four-door 
sedans, excluding taxes and charges for 
transportation, retail handling and de- 
livery.) 
March, 

Make and Model 1939 1949 
Plymouth Deluxe $726 $1,465 
Plymouth Special Deluxe 791 1,540 
Dodge Deluxe 855 1,750 
Dodge Custom 905 1,825 
DeSoto Deluxe 970 1,881 
DeSoto Custom 1,023 2,059 
Chrysler Royal 1,010 2,021 
Chrysler Windsor 1,075 2,206 
Chrysler Saratoga 1,443 2,473 
Chrysler New Yorker 1,298 2,583 
Ford Standard 6 a 1,368 
Ford Standard 8 727 1,450 
Ford Custom 6 — 1,480 
Ford Custom 8 788 1,550 
Lincoln Standard 1,399 2,495 
Lincoln Custom 1,553 3,125 
Mercury 957 1,975 
Chevrolet Stylemaster 689 1,375 
Chevrolet Fleetmaster 745 1,450 
Pontiac Torpedo 6 866 (disc.) 
Pontiac Torpedo 8 970 (disc. ) 
Pontiac Streamliner 6 922 1,637 
Pontiac Streamliner 8 -—— 1,702 
Pontiac Chieftain 6 a 1,657 
Pontiac Chieftain 8 ee 1,722 
Oldsmobile 60-66 889 (disc. ) 
Oldsmobile Standard 76 (6) 952 1,715 
Oldsmobile Deluxe 76 (6) 1,850 
Oldsmobile Standard 78 (2) 1,043 (disc.) 
Oldsmobile DeLuxe 78, (8) — (disc. ) 
Oldsmobile Standard 88 ) os 2,110 
Oldsmobile Deluxe 88 (8) —— 2,235 
Oldsmobile Stondard 98 (8) —— 2,360 
Oldsmobile Deluxe 98 (8) —— 2,450 
Buick Series 40 996 1,735 
Buick Series 50 1,109 2,023 
Buick Series 70 1,359 2,563 
Cadillac Series 61 1,680 2,740 
Cadillac Series 62 2,090 2,890 
Cadillac 60 Special 2,090 3,625 
Cadillac Series 75 3,260 4,500 
Hudson Super 6 908 2,075 
Hudson Super 8 1,174 2,185 
Hudson Commodore 6 995 2,243 
Hudson Commodore 8 1,079 2,348 
Nash 600 Series 840 1,783 
Nash Ambassador 985 2,134 
Packard 6 995 (disc. ) 
Packard Standard 8 1,196 2,140 
Packard Deluxe 8 ee 2,395 
Packard Super 8 1,732 2,659 
Packard Custom Super 8 2,156 3,532 
Studebaker Champion DeLuxe 740 1,688 
Giada Ch : 

Regal Deluxe ‘ 800 1,762 
Cescdakal Cc 

Deluxe . 965 2,019 

Regal Deluxe ee 2,140 
Kaiser Special ee 2,091 
Kaiser DeLuxe —- 2,248 
Frazer (Standard) —— 2,321 
Frazer Manhattan —S 2,573 











that have not been cut directly at the 
factory. The result is to be a considerable 
reduction in net cost to the buyer who 
does a little shopping around. 
Premium prices on the sale of “new 
used” cars, for one thing, have all but 
disappeared. Along “automobile row” in 
Detroit, a market center for the nation, 


dealers report that the two most popular 
models of the 1949 Chevrolet are the 
only cars on which premiums still are 
being paid. These are bringing about 
$300 above list price. 

Many other practically new cars can 
be bought on used-car lots for $100 to 
$500 less than regular delivered prices. 
Dealers expect these discounts to shrink 
somewhat when warm weather comes, 
but they see no return of premiums. This 
means that the gray market in new cars, 
which has flourished for more than three 
years, is all but ended. 

Elimination of accessories not 
wanted by many buyers also reduces the 
cost of a car substantially. Extras some- 
times run to two or three hundred dol- 
lars. It still is not always possible to buy 
the car you want without some extra 
equipment, buf usually a buyer can find 
a dealer who can get him a car without 
unwanted gadgets. One Detroit custom- 
er, for example, was able to buy a car in 
the lowest-price range, equipped only 
with a heater, after three weeks’ wait. 
And he wanted the heater. 

Inducements to buy, in the form of 
more liberal trade-in allowances, are be- 
ing offered. Dealers who once allowed 
$300 to $800 under the market price for 
an old car, on trade-in, now sometimes 
offer $100 or more above the market 
price. This does not necessarily mean 
the consumer will get more for a used 
car than he could a few months ago, or as 
much, but it does mean dealers are will- 
ing to cut profits to sell new cars. The 
buyer will get much less for his old car 
than he could have received a few 
months ago, but he often can trade in his 
old car at a figure above the market price. 

Turning in an old car, to get a new 
one, no longer is essential. This some- 
times enables the customer to sell his 
car privately at a price higher than a 
dealer would allow. 

Lower-priced cars are being pro- 
duced in larger numbers, and production 
of more expensive makes is being re- 
duced. This shift enables more people to 
buy the cheaper cars, avhere formerly 
they were compelled to take what they 
could get or go without. Ford Motor Co. 
offers an example. There, production of 
Lincolns has been cut one-third while 
production of Fords is to be stepped up 
from 850,000 to 1,005,000 in 1949. 
Production of Mercurys, in the middle 
price range, also is to be increased. 

Similarly, some manufacturers are be- 
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BUYING A CAR: EASIER, CHEAPER? 


~Black Star 


. .. @ little shopping around pays 


ginning to turn out more standard models 
and fewer deluxe models. This makes it 
possible for a motorist who doesn’t care 
for plush and accessories to cut the price 
by $100 to several hundred dollars. One 
manufacturer, now producing 20 per 
cent standard models, plans to increase 
the proportion to 40 or 50 per cent. 

Utility models, stripped down even 
more than standard models, also are get- 
ting attention as competition returns to 
the auto industry. These may become im- 
portant if auto makers find it impossible 
to reduce the price of existing models. 
Buyers also will be able to get some 
models with shortened wheel bases at 
savings of $75 to $100 from the same 
models with longer wheel bases. This 
will be a return to prewar practice. 

The used-car market, all but dead 
for the last two months, is picking up 
with the approach of spring. Detroit 
dealers are resuming shipment of cars to 
the Northwest and other areas, and look 
for a good season and a moderate rise 
in prices. Used-car prices have dropped 
sharply in recent months, and the rise 
that is starting is seasonal. By autumn, 
most dealers expect the price level to be 
much lower than it now is. 

Dealers who customarily back their 
judgment with heavy investments in 
automobiles are convinced that used-car 
prices very soon will return to prewar 
standards, when depreciation was fairly 
constant every year. In those days, a car 
normally depreciated 20 to 25 per cent 
annually for the first two years and by 
lesser amounts after that. These dealers 
expect the adjustment to be gradual, but 
believe that used-car prices will level off 
after a slight rise this summer. 

Cars made in 1946 and 1947 now are 
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selling at about 65 per cent of the prices 
for new 1949 cars. These prices are ex- 
pected to rise 5 per cent, or about $50 to 
$60 a car, by spring. By autumn, dealers 
believe the prices will drop to about 50 
per cent of new-car prices. 

Prices of prewar cars are expected to 
follow a somewhat similar pattern. A 
year ago, a 1941 Ford, Chevrolet or 
Plymouth brought $1,100 in Detroit. 
Today, these cars are selling for a little 
less than $800. By summer, they are 
expected to command 10 per cent more. 
But, when autumn comes, dealers expect 
these models to be worth less than $500. 

Dealers in all sections of the country 
tell the same story on used-car sales. In 
New York, winter sales have been off 50 
per cent in number. There has been 
some distress selling. A year ago, used 
cars were bringing as much as $3,000 in 
New York City, but dealers now are 
limiting their stocks to cars that will sell 
for well below $2,000. 

In San Francisco, business failures 
among used-car dealers are showing up. 
One dealer, having trouble disposing of 
his stock, put up a sign inviting customers 
to “make me an offer.” 

Installment buying of cars is to be 
made easier under terms just announced 
by the Government (see page 52). How- 
ever, finance companies and banks are 
less eager to make used-car loans than 
they were a few months ago. They do not 
want too many repossessed secondhand 
cars on their hands next autumn, if prices 
drop as far as expected. Cash sales of 
cars are declining rapidly. In New York, 
70 to 75 per cent of the cars sold in 1948 
went for cash. In 1949, a much larger 
proportion of sales will be on installment 
than last year. 


New-car prices are expected to slide 
off a bit in the months ahead, provided 
there are no wage increases or other 
rises in production costs. Along automo- 
bile row in Detroit, the expectation jis 
that Ford may cut prices in late spring 
or early summer on models that are 
being produced in big volume, or which 
must be cut for competitive reasons, 
A price adjustment, rather than an over- 
all reduction, is looked for. At the 
time the cuts are made on some models, 
higher prices may be set for models 
where the competitive position is more 
secure. 

General Motors, about that time, may 
be in position to cut prices again. That 
will depend upon whether living costs 
have dropped far enough to bring an- 
other wage reduction. Under the cost-of- 
living wage formula in effect at General 
Motors, the company will have a chance 
to review prices periodically, if living- 
cost declines continue to bring wage in- 
creases. The formula, which is to remain 
in effect for another year, recently pro- 
duced its first wage cut—two cents an 
hour. 

Chrysler Corp., which now is bring- 
ing out new cars at higher prices, still 
has a few models unpriced and is free to 
change prices on all models at any time. 
There is no indication that such a cut 
is planned, and any adjustment almost 
surely will wait until a new wage con- 
tract is negotiated this summer. 

The independent manufacturers, those 
outside the Big Three, have given no hint 
of pricing plans since increases on 1949 
models were announced, but there is « 
feeling in Detroit-that they are likely to 
need price reduction before General 
Motors, Chrysler or Ford if they are to 
maintain sales volume. The independents 
have been selling 22 per cent of all new 
cars made, which is a high proportion by 
prewar standards. Before the war, the 
independents had only 10 per cent of the 
market. The Big Three are out to get 
back the 12 per cent they have lost. 

The big question raised in this connec- 
tion is whether the independents, with 
their lesser resources, can afford to cut 
prices, especially since their larger com- 
petitors could match, or beat, any reduc- 
tions they might make. 

Whatever price cuts occur in the 
months ahead, the auto industry is con- 
tinuing to turn out new cars in huge 
volume. The few cutbacks that have oc- 
curred are offset by increases in produc- 
tion elsewhere. Total output of cars and 
trucks for the year is expected to run 
around 5,700,000, of which 4,700,000 
will be passenger cars. This would be an 
all-time high. What happens next year is 
another story, for the industry generally 
expects that competition will be intense. 
with buyers definitely calling the tune. 
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Landlords: Forgotten Men of Inflation 
A Losing Struggle to Cash in on the Boom 


Landlords, caught by inflation, 
are to get at least another year of 
rent control. They are missing out 
on high prices all around. 

Rents, held close to prewar 
levels, have to cover repairs at 
postwar cost. Some let the prop- 
erty run down, instead. 

Landlords’ argument is that 
the housing shortage is over, that 
bargain rents are unfair. But 
listeners are hard to find. 

Landlords, owners of dwellings 
built before 1948, are to go through 
this inflation period as the forgotten 
men. Farmers, businessmen, workers, 
almost all groups except landlords 
and bondholders have had _ their 
chance to get a slice of the inflated 
dollars. 

Rent control, as. it is to be extended 
for at least another year, may not treat 
the landlord as harshly as the Administra- 
tion wants to treat him. Actually, Gov- 
ernment regulations, under which he runs 
his business, are not to be eased. But 


| criminal penalties, other new powers that 


President Truman asks probably are not 
to be approved by Congress. The land- 
lord, in other words, is to get neither 
more nor less freedom to operate his own 
property than he has had in the last year. 

New homes are to remain free from 
rent control. So are new apartment build- 
ings. That leaves the landlord of a pre- 
1948 house or apartment building to face 
Government restrictions. He can make 
few moves without official approval. His 
rents are fixed at a level designed to as- 
sure that his tenants will have more dol- 
lars left over to buy other things than 
housing, and to make sure that the land- 
lord does not himself take advantage ot 
the inflation to get rich. 

It is an axiom that nobody loves a land- 
lord. The landlords insist that nobody 
has been willing to listen to the story they 
have to tell about their plight or of the 
formulas that they offer for solution of 
the housing problem. Now, however, 
Congressmen are listening. They are pay- 
ing attention, particularly, to the trou- 
bles of the small property owners in the 
cities and small towns of the South and 
Midwest. One landlord, the Rev. Wallace 
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J. Murphy, of Tulsa, Okla., has explained 
to Congress the reasons for the “land- 
lords’ strike.” 

The landlords’ story is that there is 
no actual housing shortage. Instead, say 
the landlords, most families have more 
and better housing accommodations than 
ever before. 

What has happened is that rent con- 
trols have made housing cheap in rela- 
tion to everything else, and in relation 
to incomes. As a result, everybody has 
tended to move into larger accommoda- 
tions than he had before the war. Small 
homes and apartments that formerly 
housed small families now are held by 
single persons. And larger units that for- 
merly accommodated big. families now 


are held by small families. The average 
dwelling, thus, is less crowded today 
than ever before. 

Another result, however, is an acute 
shortage of vacant dwellings for rent. Ex- 
pansion of families into larger dwellings 
than they used to occupy has squeezed 
out thousands of other families. 

That, briefly, is the property owners’ 
view of the housing problem. 

Official figures support this view. 
Surveys by the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
show that the average family is better 
housed today than before the war— 
whether the test is based on the number 
of persons in each house or the number 
in each room. Average number of persons 
per dwelling at the latest official count 





Slight Rise in Rent Compared to Other Living Costs 
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REV. WALLACE J. MURPHY 
For landlords: a spokesman 


last April was 3.5 persons, against 3.7 
persons in 1940. And, after looking at the 
average number of persons per room in a 
survey of urban areas, Census reports 
that “the extent of overcrowding de- 
clined” since 1940 in most cities. 

It is this tendency of the average fam- 
ily to use more housing that has created 
an acute shortage of rental dwellings. 
And this tendency, say the landlords, is 
caused by controls that hold down rents 
while incomes and the price of every- 
thing else that consumers buy have 
soared. 

Bargains in rental housing that land- 
lords are calling attention to are il- 
lustrated in the accompanying chart. 
Average increase in prices since 1939 
for all products that consumers buy ex- 
cept rent has been 83 per cent. In the 
same period, rents have risen less than 
15 per cent, on the average. And most 
of this increase has gone to owners of de- 
controlled homes built since 1947. 

Result, it is freely admitted in Con- 
gress, is that landlords are subsidizing 
tenants in millions of dwellings all over 
the country. For the average small land- 
lord, this means that, in order to meet 
his own higher cost of living, he must 
postpone repairs and improvements on 
his property. This, in turn, means de- 
terioration of property. 

Solutions that landlords all over the 
country are trying out are not of the sort 
that help tenants. 

Black markets in rented homes are 
increasing, according to official surveys 
by more than one Government agency. 
A survey made in Philadelphia by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reveals that 
an above-ceiling rent is being charged in 
one out of every four units reported. The 
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overcharge, on the average, is about 34 
per cent of the legal rent. 

Conversion of rental apartments to 
occupant-owned co-operatives is another 
solution that many landlords are at- 
tempting. The owner of an apartment 


' building in Clayton, Mo., is an example. 


He reports that he has been unable to 
get approval of the rent increases he 
needs to make his property worth operat- 
ing. As a result, he is incorporating his 
apartment ‘property as a co-operative 
building. He will retain management of 
the building and receive a 30-year in- 
come from the mortgage. But the pres- 
ent tenants will either buy their apart- 
ments or look for housing elsewhere. 
This growing practice is taking thou- 
sands of rental units off the market. 
Sale of rental property is the way 
out for many landlords. A retired school- 





NOT FOR RENT 
By landlords: a strike 


teacher in Cedar Rapids is taking this 
route. The rents she charged when the 
rent freeze of OPA came were only 
slightly above the level that she set dur- 
ing the depression 30s. She reports that 
she has been unable to keep the building 
in repair and still have enough money 
to live on. As a result, she is selling her 
property. At $3,000 down and $90 a 
month, she can live off the income. But 
if she lives longer than ten more years, 
she will have no income. The mortgage 
will be paid off by then. 

Real solution, from the landlords’ point 
of view, is to decontrol all residential 
property. Result, property owners say, 
would be this: Rents would rise to a 
normal relationship with other prices. 
Fewer families then could afford to oc- 
cupy more than their normal share of 
housing. Everybody would squeeze back 


Result of decontrol that is predicted 
by rent-control officials is somewhat dif. 
ferent. Rents, they say, would shoot up 
rapidly. To support that prediction, they 
cite the results of a recent survey of 
44,626 decontrolled dwellings. The sur 
vey covered more than 1,000 cities and 
towns in 48 States. For nearly 8,000 of 
these units, the present rent is reported to 
be more than double the former con- 
trolled rent or rent for a comparable 
controlled unit. The ‘average rent for all 
the 44,626 dwellings is 55 per cent 
higher. In the case of 13,416 hotel units, 


the decontrolled rent is 60 per cent} 


higher, on the average. 


What these figures mean to rent-con- J 


trol officials is that complete decoutrol 
would bring widespread dislocations and 
hardship. And the result would be no 
larger supply of housing than before, 
since new dwellings already have been 
decontrolled to provide incentive for 
building. 

Landlords, moreover, already have the 
chance to get rent increases if they really 
need them, according to Housing Expe- 
diter Tighe E. Woods. He reports that, 
since July 1, 1947, individual increases 
have been granted to 542,359 landlords, 
nearly three fourths of all those who sub- 
mitted petitions. 

Rent control, as extended for the 
next year or so by Congress, is to be 
affected by these two conflicting posi- 
tions. The extension bill still has to get 
Congress approval on all its details. In 
the end, however, landlords can expect 
little in the way of further relief. And 
tenants can expect little in the way of 
either higher rents or more housing. 





—Harris & Ewing 


HOUSING EXPEDITER WOODS 
To landlords: advice 
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bomber, covering 23,452 miles without 
landing, shows one direction of effort. It 
emphasizes attention being given to 
fighting ability of existing planes. The 
aim is to improve performance of the 
big bombers, such as the B-36, at alti- 
tudes of 40,000 feet and higher, where 
fighter-plane opposition, to date, is al- 
most impractical. 

Improvement of the jet engine and of 
the design of planes built for jet power 
is the second trend in development. Jet 
engines are being accepted as the pri- 
mary engine of the future. Jets are far 
from perfected. Fuel use is high. Life- 
time of present engines is short and 
reliability is not up to piston-engine 
standards. Combat range of the F-80 jet 
fighter plane is about 500 miles, com- 
pared with 1,100 miles for the F-47, 
piston-engine fighter. 

But jet engines give power to drive 
airplanes at 670 miles an hour, more than 
ll miles a minute, and even higher 
speeds are certain. Jet engines are being 
used for all the newest fighters and most 
bombers. Pressure is being exerted in 
Congress to center funds on jet-engine 
development. The trend is that way. 

Production planes show growing 
efforts to increase jet-engine deliveries. 
The Air Force has more than 5,000 jet 
engines on order, compared with about 
2,000 piston engines. World War II 
S factories are being reopened to provide 
greater flow of the new power plants. 
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General Electric Co. last week de- 
livered the first two J-47 jet engines from 
a factory opened four months ago in 
Lockland, Ohio, near Cincinnati. General 
Electric is making the same engine at 
another plant in Lynn, Mass. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. is turn- 
ing out J-34 jet engines in a factory at 
Essington, Pa., and recently signed a 
lease for another factory in Kansas City, 
Mo. Production there will start early in 
1950 on improved engines, J-34 type. 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corp. is going into jet- 
engine production at a reopened war 
plant in Southington, Conn. The com- 
pany started making J-42 engines at East 
Hartford, Conn., late in 1948. 

Allison Division of General Motors 
has just completed the 5,000th jet engine 
made at its Indianapolis, Ind., factory 
where both J-33s and J-35s are made. 

Dispersal of factories and subcontract- 
ing will feature the gradual build-up of 
a jet-engine industry. General Electric 
Co., for instance, has made its Lockland 
plant a 100 per cent subcontracting op- 
eration. More than 120 manufacturers 
are in on the job. If the Lockland 
plant were destroyed by sabotage 
or bombs, parts from subcontrac- 
tors could be redirected to a new 
assembly plant within a few days. 

The aim is to build jet engines 
on a “shadow plant” network that 
can survive under wartime con- 
ditions. This means the jet-engine 
program will bring business to 
large and small manufacturers in 
many sections, rather than con- 
centrate it in a few spots. Know- 
how and’ -experience in a vital 

defense job will be spread around, 
so expansion of output can be 
achieved quickly. 

This move is long overdue, in- 
dustry and military officials agree. 
The U.S. lagged behind other 
nations in applying jet power for 
planes. A major industrial effort 
is needed now to achieve and 
hold first place in this new field. 

Research is being stepped up, 
too, as jet technology advances 
faster than most people antici- 

pated. The first aim is to produce 
better engines from exclusive 


U. S. designs. Many firms not pro- 
ducing jet engines are working 
hard at basic jet problems. Find- 
ing materials that can withstand 











DRIVE FOR DEADLIER JET PLANES 


Reported from FORT WORTH, CINCINNATI, DAYTON 


terrific heat is a major objective now. 
Metals coated by ceramic process look 
promising. 

Improvement of combustion efficiency 
is a top research project. Scientists at the 
Wright-Patterson Air Base, near Dayton, 
headquarters of Air Force research, say 
that. actually very little is known about 
jet combustion. 

Research also is preparing for profound 
changes in airplane structures, equip- 
ment, living environment for the crew. 
Designs point to smaller, more stream- 
lined planes. Tests and experiments in- 
volve planes that have diamond shapes, 
no tails, wings and control surfaces that 
change position at different altitudes, 
cockpits where pilots lie prone. Medical 
experiments are pushing back frontiers of 
knowledge abgut physical and mental ef- 
fects of gravity pull, vibration, noise, 
supersonic speed and abrupt braking, 
enormous changes in altitude in a few 
seconds. Research on completely automatic 
aircraft and missiles is expanding, too. 

Jet-engine development points to 
continued revolutionary changes in air 
equipment and fighting power. 


—General Electric Co. 
JET ENGINE 
New shapes, new power, new speed 
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If Another War Should Come. .} 
America’s Answer From the Skieg 









B-36 superbomber, biggest air- YB-49 Flying Wing has. 

plane in the world, hasa potential more bomb capacity th 
range of 10,000 miles without re- _ terror of Japanese in Wo! 
fueling, can carry the atom bomb. YB-49 is in 500-to-600-m 
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From the modern flying weapons pictured on these 
ages, one can get some idea of the air power that 
e U.S. is developing for any future war. The air 
ronders of World War Il, already obsolete, are being 
pplaced by deadlier, faster, longer-range piloted and 


ilotless aircraft. 
Superbombers of the last war are only medium 
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carrier based, can 
carry A-bomb, has a range of 3,500 
miles, speed of more than 300 mph, 





F-80, now the standard Air Force 
jet fighter, has island hopped 
across the Atlantic, has a speed 





NATIV, designed for supersonic 
speeds, is powered by rocket 
engine with liquid fuel, has reached 
altitude of 10 miles. 


bombers today. Piloted craft of 1949 cruise at 600 to 650 
miles per hour, climb to altitudes of eight miles, stretch 
their ranges to include most of the globe. Pilotiess 
rocket-powered missiles travel faster than sound, soar to 
altitudes of 100 miles and more, seek out their targets 
by electronic controls. A mother-daughter rocket com- 
bination recently set an altitude record of 250 miles. 





B-45 jet light bomber, with four 
jet engines, also carries 10-ton 
bomb load, can outmaneuver 
fighters in the stratosphere. | 













XF3D-1 “Skynight,” twin-jet carrier 
plane, isnearly as fastas"Banshee,” 
has longer range, can double as 
fighter or dive bomber. 












GORGON IV, launched from 
fighter, is controlled electronically, 
powered by a ram-jet engine 
attached below. 
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BRITISH BACK ON THEIR FEET? 


Reported from LONDON and WASHINGTON 


British recovery is coming 
closer. U. S. aid, branching out, is 
picking up Britain's burdens, 
lightening her load. 

American ships in the Mediter- 
ranean, arms for Greece and 
Turkey, food for Germany, all 
help Britain save money. 

But buying in U. S. keeps Brit- 
ish pinched for dollars. More aid 
is needed before John Bull loses 
his money troubles. 


Great Britain is not far from the 
point at which she can earn her way 
in the world without direct aid from 
the United States. She is near enough 
to that point to cause a British official 
to brag that Britain has recovered and 
can center more attention on socializ- 
ing her industry. 

Facts and figures indicate that, if the 
British could cut down sharply on their 
buying in U. S. and Canada, they actually 
would: be back on their feet. Trouble, 
however, still traces to the fact that they 
find it necessary to buy more in the 
American markets than they can pay for 
with dollars earned through sales in the 
same markets. 

The problem growing from this fact 
is causing the British to ask for a new 
grant of $940,000,000, to tide them over 
the year that will start July 1. Part of 
the doijlars provided by U.S. will be 
spent in this country and part in Canada 
and other countries of ‘the Western 
Hemisphere. Some U.S. officials doubt 
that this amount will be enough to satisfy 
the British needs. 

Britain’s trade record with U.S. 
and other Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries since the war shows how she has 
progressed toward being able to earn 
her own way. Her dollar problem became 
acute in 1945, when U.S. suddenly ter- 
minated Lend-Lease. It has continued 
ever since. 

In 1946, Britain found that, in her 
trade with dollar countries, she was pay- 
ing out about $900,000,000 more than 
she took in. Her dollar deficit would 
have been still greater if she had not 
been aided by U. S. food, fuel and other 
Lend-Lease goods that had been in trans- 
it at the end of the war. At first, Britain 
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met the deficit by drawing on her re- 
serves of gold and dollars. Then, when 
these reserves were in danger of being 
wiped out, the United States came to her 
rescue with a  $3,750,000,000 loan. 
British officials estimated that the pro- 
ceeds of the loan would last until 1950, 
by which time, they thought, Great Brit- 
ain’s export trade would be built up to 
a volume that would enable her to go 
ahead on her own. 

In 1947, however, Britain ran into 
more trouble. Slowness of her recovery 
caused the loan to be used up more 
rapidly than had been planned. The 
trouble reached a climax by midyear, 
when Britain, living up to the loan agree- 
ment, began paying in dollars for goods 
she bought anywhere. The result was a 
run on her dollar supply, and that pro- 
vision of the loan agreement had to be 
suspended. As the chart on page 21 
shows, when the year came to an end, 
Britain had incurred a new dollar deficit 
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Much of this gap was made up by U. 
Marshall Plan aid. With dollars provided Y&"S 
under that plan, Britain bought cotton $8,00 
tobacco, food, steel, machinery, timbege POP” 
and other raw materials from the Unite@y, 0" 
States and oil from U.S. companies if page 
the Middle East. She bought bread gilts | 
grains, meat and timber from Canadaim propo 
sugar and molasses from Cuba, and Ler 
variety of materials from the other coun 000,0 
tries of Latin America. am 

In 1949, Britain is continuing to maké od 
progress. The outlook is that her doll: h fi 
deficit for the year will be reduced t in is 
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about $1,100,000,000. Declining prices 
for raw materials in U.S. reduce costs 
for British buyers and help to cut their 
outlay of dollars. The British are not yet 
selling enough in Western Hemisphere 
markets, however, to earn all the dollars 
they require to pay for the food, oil, tim- 
ber, metals and machinery they still need 
from this Hemisphere in order to get on 
their feet. 

This fact explains why Britain is ask- 
ing for another big slice of Marshall 
Plan money, in spite of the progress she 
has made. It also explains why her top 
officials have hastened to correct any im- 


} ‘pressions gained in U.S. that Britain no 


longer needs help. 


U. S. aid to Britain for the first five ‘ 


ears after the war will reach nearly 
$8,000,000,000, if Congress votes an ap- 
popriation big enough to include the 
amount now requested. The chart on 
page 20 shows the various loans and 
gifts that have been made or are now 
proposed. 

Lend-Lease goods valued at $2,000,- 
000,000 or more were transferred to 
Britain for $650,000,000 on a credit basis 
after the war was over. The special loan 
of $3,750,000,000 followed. Now, under 
the first year of the Marshall Plan, Brit- 
ain is getting about $1,250,000,000 from 


the Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion. For the second year of the plan, 
another $940,000,000 from the ECA is 
proposed. 

Aid in other forms is being ex- 
tended to Britain by U.S. In Greece, 
U.S. took over the job of supplying 
goods and weapons, thus relieving Britain 
of a burden she previously had carried. 
Up to now, U.S. has spent or is com- 
mitted to spend $395,000,000 in Greece, 
and the amount is expected to approach 
$500,000,000 by the end of June. In 
Germany, U. S. is supplying three fourths 
of the food needed for the merged U. S.- 
British zone, instead of only half, as 
formerly. Two thirds of the job of supply- 
ing Berlin by air is being done by the 
United States and only one third by 
Great Britain. In Palestine, once a Brit- 
ish mandate, the United States has 
agreed to lend Israel up to $100,000,000. 
In the Mediterranean, an American fleet 
has assumed much of the patrol job that 
formerly was handled by the British 
Navy. 

All this help has enabled Britain to go 
on reducing the number of men in her 
armed forces at a time when U.S. is 
spending more money for military 
activities and is preparing to give new 
lend-lease help to Britain and other 
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Western European countries. In the last 


two years, the total strength of the 
British Army, Navy and Air Force has 
been reduced from 1,425,000 to around 
800,000. Under plans just announced, 
the total will be reduced further to 750,- 
000 by the end of March, 1950. These 
reductions, Britain’s leaders contend, are 
releasing man power for industry and 
thus are contributing to her drive for 
economic recovery. 

Export gains made by Britain give 
evidence of the extent to which her re- 
covery campaign has benefited from the 
U.S. aid. Latest figures show that, in 
January, her exports hit an all-time high 
—60 per cent above the 1938 level. 
British officials have estimated that the 
export total will have to be at least 75 
per cent above 1938 before the country 
can be entirely self-supporting. 

Britain’s sales to U. S. rose from $190,- 
000,000 in 1947 to around $265,000,000 
in 1948, while her purchases went down 
from $1,180,000,000 to around $755.,- 
000,000. Thus the adverse trade balance 
with U.S. was cut in half. The adverse 
balance with Canada was reduced by 20 
per cent and with Argentina by 30 per 
cent. 

At the same time, Britain’s buying 
from countries outside the Western 
Hemisphere increased. The net result of 
the shift in her trade is to make her less 
dependent on U.S. and the other dollar 
countries for her supplies. 

The improvement in Britain’s position 
has been brought about through an in- 
tensive campaign to increase production 
and through the willingness of the British 
people to hold down their own consump- 
tion in order to permit the maximum 
amount of goods to be exported. 

Hope of Britain for further progress 
in her recovery drive is reflected in the 
fact that the $940,000,000 she is asking 
for the second year of the Marshall Plan 
represents a reduction of about 25 per 
cent from the amount she is receiving 
in the first year. If corresponding reduc- 
tions are made in the following years, she 
will be getting along without any further 
dollar aid from U.S. by the middle of 
1952, when the Marshall Plan is sched- 
uled to end. 

Doubt that Britain will be able to 
keep up this pace is expressed by U.S. 
officials in close touch with her situation. 
They point out that, under an agree- 
ment reached in 1946, Britain is commit- 
ted to start repayment of her special 
$3,750,000,000 loan by the beginning of 
1952. These officials declare that, actu- 
ally, Britain will do well if she is able 
to get along without new dollar aid .by 
1952, to say nothing of repaying the pre- 

vious loan. Hence they are emphatic in 
recommending that the amount now re- 
quested not be cut back. 
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What Franco Wants Most: Dollars 


Franco, courting U.S. friend- 
ship, is after dollars to help keep 
Spain afloat. He finds no place 
else to turn. 

Trouble is his country is near 
ruin, his rule unpopular. It would 
take $1,450,000,000 to make 
Spain a U. S. beachhead in war. 

As things stand, Franco, for all 
his trouble, may get softer treat- 
ment from Washington. But big 
dollar loans are doubtful. 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco, 
dictator of Spain, is making a des- 
perate play for the favor of the United 
States. 

Americans visiting Spain are find- 
ing the “welcome” mat laid out for 
them. They are getting all sorts of 
courtesies denied Americans in war, 
when the Generalissimo favored Nazi 
Germany. The Spanish press, which 
is Government controlled, is playing 
up the idea that Spain and the U.S. 
are bosom friends and allies. 

Reason for this shift of Spanish policy 
is clear after a study, on the spot, of 
Spain’s economic position. The country 
is losing ground rapidly. Transport is 
breaking down; output of electric power 
is dwindling. Spain’s credit position is so 
poor that the Generalissimo had to put 
up more than $25,000,000 worth of gold, 
one quarter of his country’s total reserves, 
to get a short-term loan of $25,000,000 
in cash from a U. S. bank. 

American dollars, desperately needed, 
can keep Spain going. It will take about 
$1,450,000,000 to get Spain on its feet 
in four years. At the outside, the most 
the Generalissimo might get from the 
U. S. in the near future is something un- 
der $100,000,000. To get even that much 
will take a lot of persuading by the 
Madrid Government. 

Sales talk that the Generalissimo’s 
supporters are giving to American offi- 
cials and visitors in Spain follows this 
line: 

War between the U.S. and Russia, 
they say, is inevitable and is coming 
soon, before the rest of Western Europe 
is in a position to defend itself. In such 
a war, they argue, the U.S. will need 
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Spain’s man power and the air and naval 
bases of the Spanish Peninsula. They 
note that Generalissimo Franco has 
liquidated all opposition; Communists 
are weak and the party works only under- 
ground. In addition, the country, so far, 
has a good record of paying its debts. 
Spain, the Government argues, will be 
a good field for U.S. investment. 

Such arguments have won support for 
the Generalissimo’s case from some 
American visitors to Spain. U. S. military 
leaders, in particular, want to be able to 
count on Spain in the event of war. 
Other Americans, however, question the 
real value of Spain as an ally or as a 
business risk under the present Govern- 
ment. 

The facts, as gathered and checked 
on the spot by a correspondent of U.S 
News & World Report, are these: 

Military value of Spain as an ally de- 
pends largely on whether the U.S. is 
willing to rebuild the country’s economy 
and provide arms for the Generalissimo’s 
soldiers. The cost of arms and economic 
aid would exceed $2,000,000,000. Even 
then, many Americans doubt that the 
value of the Spanish armed forces in a 
war with Russia would outweigh the 
damage to U.S. prestige among demo- 
cratic forces in Western Europe where 
there is much opposition to doing busi- 
ness with Spain. 

Politically, help to the Generalissimo 
may not be the best way to win the sup- 
port of the Spanish people. The Govern- 
ment runs Spain by force, not by the 
free choice of Spaniards. There is an 
Army of more than 500,000 men and 
there are more than 100,000 police. Uni- 
forms are visible everywhere. In all, the 
Government spends more than 50 per 
cent of its total budget directly on secur- 
ity. Government officials admit privately 
that the Generalissimo never could win 
free elections. Conservative observers 
give him the support of only 25 per cent 
of the population. 

Upward of 1,000,000 Spaniards who 
fought the Generalissimo’s forces during 
the Spanish Civil War, which ended in 
1939, are out of prison under a strict 
form of parole. They must report regu- 
larly to the police; they are frequently 
put back in jail; they must live in re- 
stricted parts of Spain; they cannot 
travel freely nor can they ever hold execu- 
tive jobs in Government or private indus- 
try. An average of 100 Spaniards a week 
are sent to prison by the military courts 


for “acts of military rebellion,” and that 
phrase covers the mildest form of opposi- 
tion to the regime. 

Under such conditions, the Spanish are 


not inclined to work as hard as they can, 


Industrial production per man-hour is) 
far below the standards set in Spain after 7 


the first World War. Political repression [9 


is having its effect on the country’s econ-|} 
omy. 4 


evident everywhere outside the centers |] 
of the cities where Spaniards of wealth? 
and Spaniards with Government jobs— 3 
friendly to the regime—congregate. 
the workers’ quarters of Madrid, for ex- | 
ample, a Spanish-speaking American 
gets a different picture of life in Spain | 


from that presented by official statistics, 1 


which are not reliable. 
The industrial worker with a wife and a 
two children, for example, earns about 7 


680 pesetas a month at his regular job. } c 
The skimpy food ration that he can buy 


at official prices costs him 80 pesetas a 
week, but he must buy additional food 
for his family on the free markets or on / 


the black markets. The food bill for a jj 
worker and his family comes to about § 
1,200 pesetas a month—nearly twice his : 
take- home pay. To make up the differ- 7% 
ence, the Spaniard tries to hold down at | i 
least two jobs, while his wife and, per- 7 


haps, one of the children try to ‘make | 
money peddling black-market supplies. 


Just recently the Government cut the |” 


bread ration, forcing workers to buy 
more black-market food. 

Industry itself is slowing in Spain. 
Practically nothing has been done to | 
repair the ravages of the Civil War. | 
There is a shortage of locomotives and 
rolling stock. Some railway lines have 
been abandoned; others can carry only | 
light loads. 
are operating only a few days a week 
due to deterioration of equipment, lack 
of power and shortage of raw materials. 


The textile mills of Barcelona, for ex- 7 


ample, are running only one day a week. 


Exports are inadequate to pay even for § 


the imports essential to keep Spain’s in- 
dustry running at the current reduced 
rate. The Spanish Government signed 
a number of trade agreements with West- 
ern European countries, but sales are not 
keeping up to schedule. By mid-Febru- 
ary, for example, Spain had sold less than 
100,000 tons of its 700,000-ton orange 
crop; price competition from Israel and 
Italy was hurting sales. Last year, Spain 
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was able to import $100,000,000 worth 
of food, only because of help from the 
Argentine Government of President Juan 
D. Perén, who approved a $309,000,000 
credit for the Franco Government. 

All these difficulties in the economic 
field are building up to a crisis for the 
Spanish Government. What is more, Gen- 
eral Perén, facing economic troubles of 
his own in Argentina, is expected to can- 
cel the balance of the Argentine credit to 
Spain. As a result, Spaniards who oppose 
Generalissimo Franco are hoping that 
economic disintegration will bring about 
collapse of his Government. And the 
Generalissimo’s only hope lies in getting 
dollars from the U.S. 

Wooing the U.S. means quite a shift 
in Spanish policy, but that is nothing new 
to the Generalissimo. He won the Spanish 
Civil War with help from Nazi Germany 
and Fascist Italy. When they went under 
in World War II, he tried to woo Great 
Britain first, then Argentina. Now he 
looks for help from Washington. 

A deal with Spain has its champions 
among Americans concerned with mak- 
ing U.S. policy. U.S. diplomats in 
Madrid, however, are asking the General- 
issimo to do some house cleaning before 
the U. S. begins to talk about credits and 
loans. 

The risk involved in a loan to Spain is 
such that private bankers and industrial- 
ists in the U.S. are shying away from 
all loans or credits that are not 100 per 
cent covered by gold collateral. Short- 
term credits to keep Barcelona’s mills 
busy with $40,000,000 worth of U.S. 
cotton may be negotiated if repayment 
is guaranteed by the sale of textiles 
within a few months. But long-term cred- 
its, the kind Generalissimo Franco needs, 
are going to be hard to get. The U.S. 
Export-Import Bank, which is opposed 
to a loan to Spain as a business proposi- 
tion under present conditions, could lend 
no more than $100,000,000, even if it 
agreed to help Spain for political pur- 
poses at the request of the Truman Ad- 
ministration. 

So far, although Franco is wooing the 
U. S., he has refused to clean up his own 
Government. Americans have warned 
him that he should free Spanish industry 
from the controls now managed by his 
fascist-type political party, the Falange, 
which is riddled with graft. 

In the immediate future, relations be- 
tween the U.S. and Spain are likely to 
improve. The U. S. Government is ready 
to support a move by the United Nations 
permitting its members to send ambas- 
sadors to the Franco Government. Ques- 
tion for the Generalissimo, however, is 
whether his wooing of the U.S. will 
bring him enough dollars to prevent the 
economic decline of his country and the 
undermining of his own Government. 
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GENERALISSIMO FRANCO REVIEWS HIS TROOPS 


-..in an.“inevitable’ war, a useful ally? 





—Black Star 
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YOU, TOO, WORK FOR UNCLE SAM 


Many a Day’‘s Labor Now Goes to Pay Taxes , 


Taxes, despite 1948 cuts, make 
part-time Government workers 
out of nearly everybody. Few 
work entirely for themselves. 

Some work more than half the 
year for Government. In 1939, a 
$20,000 man put in only 17 days 
to pay his taxes. It takes a $2,500 
man 18 days now. 

President wants to claim still 
more working time. Congress 
may shelve tax increases. 


Taxpayers, figuring their income 
taxes at this time, are finding again 
that they put in a sizable part of the 
year working for the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

At that, most people worked less time 
for the Government in 1948 than in 1947, 
For some married persons, those earning 
$20,000 to $35,000 a year, 1948 tax cuts 
reduced the number of working days 
claimed by the tax collector by as much 
as one third. Even so, people at these lev- 
els still work two to three months of the 
year for the Government, and a few at 
the top of the scale work more time for 
the Government than for themselves. ° 

Pay-roll taxes for Social Security and 
excise taxes take additional portions of 
working time. So do State and local taxes, 
which are in a rising trend. In 1948, some 
people found that increases in State and 
local taxes offset the cut in federal taxes. 

How many days a person must work 
each year to pay his federal income taxes 
depends upon how much money he earns, 
The more money he makes, the more time 
he puts in for the Government. The 
Covergram and the table on this page 
give you a means of determining approxi- 
mately how many days the tax collector 
claims out of your work year. Figures 
are for married taxpayers with no chil- 
dren. A 10 per cent allowance is assumed 
for charity, interest and other deductions 
permitted under the tax laws. 

At $2,500 of annual salary, a married 
man, at present tax rates, has to work 18 
days to earn the money it takes to pay his 
federal income tax. That is on the basis 
of a five-day week. In other words, this 
man hands over to the tax collector his 
whole pay for three and one-half weeks 
out of the year, 
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At $5,000, he works 28 days, or five 
and one-half weeks, for the Government. 

At $7,500, the tax collector’s claim on 
working time rises to 33 days, or six and 
one-half weeks, out of the work year, To 
put it another way, a man at this income 
level signs over nearly one day’s pay out 
of every eight to the Federal Government. 

At $10,000 of income, taxes take the 
pay of 36 working days. Here, a man 
who starts out on January 1 to earn 
enough money to pay his tax does not 
finish until February 21. 

At $15,000, a married man puts in 42 
working days a year for the Government. 
That amounts to more than eight weeks 
out of the 52. 

At $20,000, the time a man gives the 
Government rises to 47 working days a 
year, This means, in effect, that from 





Taxes as Man-Days 


The table below shows how many 
working days out of each year it takes 
a married man, at various salary levels, 
to earn enough money to pay his fed- 
eral income tax. These figures assume 
a five-day work week. 

Days worked 


Annual pay Tax to pay tax 
$ 2,500 $ 174 18 
5,000 548 28 
7,500 964 33 
10,000 1,400 36 
15,000 2,433 42 
20,000 3,649 47 
25,000 5,041 52 
30,000 6,588 57 
50,000 14,610 76 
100,000 40,067 104 











January 1 to March 8 he is working en- 
tirely for the tax collector. 

At this level of income, a married man 
cashes in heavily on the privilege of in- 
come splitting. This was voted by Con- 
gress in 1948. In 1947, a $20,000 man 
had to work 70 days to pay his tax, 23 
days more than in 1948. 

At $25,000, despite a 1948 tax cut of 
more than one third, a married man still 
has to work 52 days for the Government, 
or a full day out of every week, 

At $30,000, it takes 57 days to earn 
enough money for the federal tax. 

At $50,000, the Government takes all 
the pay a married man earns between 
January 1 and April 18. In other words, 
he puts in 76 days out of the year to earn 
his tax money. 
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At $100,000, a man works 104 dayg 
out of the year to pay his taxes. The Govg 
ernment claims the entire pay of this ma 
between the beginning of the year and 
May 26. The year is nearly five mont 
gone before he starts working for himse 

At higher levels, people work stil! mop 
days for the Government, A $1,000,006 
man pays the tax collector all the mone 
he earns in 185 out of the 260 working 
days of the year. In effect, he works fe 
the Government from January 1 to Sep 
tember 16, for himself the remaining 
three and one-half months of the year 

This is the burden of big, high-cost 
Government after a 1948 reduction 0 
$4,800,000,000 in personal taxes, 

In prewar years, even after the New 
Deal brought rate increases, taxes were 
mild by comparison, In 1939, just If 
years ago, a man had to get into a fairly 
high income bracket before the Gover 
ment claimed any substantial portion ¢ 
his working time. 

At $2,500, a man worked for himself 
alone in 1939, as he had no income ta 
to pay. At $5,000, he worked three da 
for the Government, and at $7,500 h 
could pay his whole tax with his pa 
check for one week, At $20,000, a high 
income in those days, a man worked less 
time for the Government than a $2,500 
man today, A $50,000 man 10 years ago 
put in less time for the Government than 
a $15,000 man now. 

In the future, if Mr. Truman has his 
way, people will have to put in even 
more time working for the Government. 


In regular taxes, he asks an immediate pent 
increase of $4,000,000,000 a year, part Te 
to be taken out of corporate income and highe 
part out of the incomes of individuals ont 
earning $5,000 a year or more, side! 

In pay-roll taxes to finance social pro- pe 


grams, he asks even greater increases. : 
This, again, would come out of the in- Ne 
comes of businesses and individuals, re- style 


ducing take-home pay, adding to the flows 
amount of time people put in for the tax neer 
collector. roon 

ama 


But Congress, watching the signs of a 
business downturn, is skeptical of new 
taxes, Rises in pay-roll taxes may not 
come as rapidly as Mr. Truman suggests. 
Rises in regular taxes may be shelved, at 
least for 1949. If business declines sharp- 
ly, there will be demands for tax cuts. 

But, whatever happens, taxes are to 
stay high by any prewar standards. Near- 
ly everybody is to keep working part time 
for the Government. 
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THE DARING NEW DODGE FOR TODAYS 


BIGGER, TALLER acrve AMERICANS ! 


When Army physical exams revealed that our wartime generation was far bigger, 
taller and more active, Dodge engineers started planning this great new car! 


ERE is the car the American 
H people will take right into 
their hearts. 

It’s lower on the outside... 
higher on the inside! Shorter on 
the outside...longer on the in- 
side! Narrower on the outside... 
wider on the inside! You will 
wonder how it was done! 

New design .. . new distinctive 
style... new natural beauty that 
flows from truly functional engi- 
neering . . . new elbow room, leg 
room and head room plus an 
amazingly s-m-o-o-t-h ride... 


all the basic comforts that you 
want in a fine motor car. 
Hereisthe miracle of designthat 
comes to you from theengineering 
staff that has always built Ameri- 
ca’s most enduring, durable car 
... therugged, dependable Dodge! 
New styling... luxury inte- 
riors...fast get-away... op- 
tional Gyro-Matic transmission 
... some of these things that will 
thrill you are pictured here. Ask 
your Dodge dealer to show you 
all the wonderful things the new 
Dodge brings you today! 


NEW elbow room, rear seats al- 
most eight inches wider... more 
head room, leg room. . . Knee- 
level seats give legs restful support. 
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COMFORT ENGINEERED 
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NEW under-hood all-weather com- 
fort system distributes fresh air 
warmth to all the passengers in 
both the front and rear seats. 


The Daring New 


DODGE 


CORONET 





gyrol FLUID DRIVE PLUS 


GYRO-MATIC 
... FREES YOU 
FROM. SHIFTING 
IMPROVED “Get - Away” engine pro- 
vides flashing acceleration for quicker 
starts, safer passing . . . high compres- 
sion engineered for extra gas economy. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 








LESS DEMAND FOR STEEL...MORE PLANTS : 


STILL BEING BUILT ...HOW PROFITS ARE USED 
AN INTERVIEW WITH BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 


President, United States Steel Corporation 


i 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Trends in the steel industry at 
this time are of major importance to business. 
Those trends also have their effect on the White 
House recommendation that Government build 
steel plants of its own. 

Benjamin F. Fairless, president of United States 
Steel Corporation, is in a position to speak with 
authority on developments within his industry and 





on the outlook for that industry. Editors of U.S. 
News & World Report invited Mr. Fairless to our 
conference rooms to describe conditions in the 
steel industry and to discuss the issues that are re- 
volving around it. 

The interview with Mr. Fairless is one of a series 
with leaders in business, labor, agriculture, national 
and international affairs. 








Q Is the supply of steel in relation to demand as 
short as it was a little while ago, Mr. Fairless? 

A When demand for any basic product is in excess 
of supply, it is impossible to measure the excess with 
any degree of accuracy. Incoming orders in the hands 
of many of our customers who fabricate steel reflect a 
slackening of demand and represent lower than cur- 
rent operation of their plants. Within a few months, 
this condition, if the trend is continued, will bring 
over-all supply in excess of demand, or at least put 
supply and demand into balance. That is our opinion, 
and this is based, for example, on my 30-some years 
in the steel business. 

Q Have there been cancellations? 

A They are not exactly cancellations. There is a 
falling-off in the orders received by our customers. 
To date it hasn’t reflected in our rate of operation—but 
it is bound to—it is merely a question of time. 

It is so difficult for people, particularly in Govern- 
ment, to understand what makes the steel business 
click. They think we make it click; that we can pro- 
duce any amount of steel we choose to produce, or not 
produce. The facts are our operations are governed 
entirely from the orders we receive from people who 
fabricate and use steel. 

Q Do you feel the demand is slackening, or has the 
supply risen? 

A Both. The supply is rising and the demand is 
slackening. 

Q When, in your opinion, will the steel industry be 
able to_meet the current demands upon it? 


A Unless unforeseen demands emanating from the 
European Recovery Program or the rearmament pro} 


gram appear, the supply of most steel products should 
be in excess of demand sometime during the last hali® 


of the current year. 


ready? 


A It has. On some stainless-steel products, bale ties 


eat 


poultry netting, certain specialty wires, fence and® 


barbed wire, wire rope, and certain grades of silicone 


x 


sheets, the supply is already greater than demand. 








If Government Puts Up Mills— 


Q Would the Government speed the time in any) 
way for all who wanted steel to get it, if the Govern 
ment built its own steel mills? i 

A No. According to our estimates, supply and de- 
mand, as I said before, will be in balance perhaps the 
latter half of this present year. New steel capacity 
couldn’t possibly produce steel until about 1952. 

Q Also wouldn't that cut down the amount of steel 
left for others—the steel needed in building plants? 

A Yes. It is a point to remember that 25 per cent of 
any given capacity of steel represents the amount of 
steel required to create that capacity. In other words, 
in order to create 1,000,000 tons of new steel capacity 
it would require 250,000 tons of steel. 

Q If you started to build these plants you would 
create a steel shortage, wouldn’t you, right now? 

A Yes. They have been talking in the Government 


Q Has it reached the point in any types of steel alla 


et 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


VOLTAIRE 
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about 10,000,000 tons—that would require 2,500,000 
tons of steel which must come out of current produc- 
tion. 

I spent considerable time in 1939 in Washington at- 
tempting to explain why there was too much steel ca- 
pacity in this country at that time. 

Q What was the issue at that time? Was some com- 
mittee on Capitol Hill criticizing you for having too 
much capacity? 

A Yes. They said that there was overcapacity; that 
the carrying charges of that excess capacity must 
necessarily be reflected in the selling price of steel, and, 
therefore, the public had to pay the price of carrying a 
lot of excess capacity, and they asked what I had to 
say. It’s all in the Congressional Record. 

Q Would that be true again—that if you had con- 
siderable excess capacity you would have to reflect it 
in your prices to carry the costs? 

A Obviously. Fortunately, however, when you come 
to depressed periods, that doesn’t happen because 
everybody is looking for business and the competitive 
conditions are so acute that everybody sells steel at 
less than cost. 

Q Is there any reason to think that the Government 
could make steel more cheaply than it is made by the 
steel industry today? 

A One could hardly predict that Government- 
owned and operated enterprise could achieve lower 
costs than privately operated units with accumulated 
experience, with plants which cost one third of cur- 
rent replacement costs, and with supplies of raw ma- 
terials, except scrap, which cannot be duplicated. How 
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d de@ in the world could they do it? They would have to 
e th spend three times the cost of our current plant to com- 
acity pete successfully. 

steel 

$s? Capacity Already Increasing 

nt Q Assuming that you do need more steel capacity, 
nt of wouldn’t it be your opinion that this would be a bad 
ords.§ time to build plants? 

meaty A Some people just will not accept the fact that the 
al steel industry is right now and has been ever since V-J 


Day increasing its capacity to make steel. It’s going 


; right along—but these people won’t accept that—why 
nen 


Excess supply should appear in last half of this year—Proposed expansion 


of capacity by Government would take 2,500,000 tons and might 


| bring back shortage—Prices will remain level for the near future 


I don’t know. They say the steel industry refuses to in- 
crease its capacity, therefore the Government must. 
The President at least inferred that when he asked for 
his stand-by powers. 

Q He also says that he still thinks the price of steel 
is high—he said that the other day in a press confer- 
ence. What do you think about the price of steel—how 
much does a pound of steel cost today, and how does 
it compare with copper, aluminum, or bread, or beef 
steak, or any of those commodities? 

A The price of our finished carbon steel today is 
about 414 cents per pound, while a pound of copper is 
231% cents per pound, aluminum is 17 cents per pound, 
a pound of bread is 16 cents, and top quality T-bon« 
steak is 79 cents per pound. 

The 42% cents per pound is the price of all our fin 
ished carbon steel today—that’s the price of all carbon- 
steel products—rails, plate, sheets, bars, etc. It aver- 
ages 414 cents per pound. 

Q Steel in comparison, then, with the other prod- 
ucts, you feel, is not high in price? 

A Steel is the cheapest raw material that is —" 
able today, based on any comparison. 


Costs and Prices of Steel 


Q Would the price of steel tend to go up if the Gov- 
ernment were to go into a building program by using 
up the amount of steel you talked about, and aggravat- 
ing the shortage? 

A Well, I can answer that question best by an illus- 
tration: If you had a demand that required 100 per 
cent operation of all existing facilities in the steel in- 
dustry, then if you superimposed an additional load, 
construction would be required, and it might affect 
the price. On the other hand, however, if I am correct 
and the supply is equaling the demand, there would be 
no need for construction. And the demand is falling— 
there is no black market or gray market in the industry 
today. The current demand is being taken care of 
through the regular channels of the steel industry. 

Q At that 414 cents per pound—you have to take 
the raw material and process it and transport it? 

A We take the ore out of the ground, we transport 
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the ore to the blast furnaces, we take the coal out of 
the ground, transport it, and make coke for fuel use. 
We take the limestone out of the ground, which is used 
in the manufacture of steel. We make pig iron, from 
which we make steel, from which we roll that steel into 
rail shapes, and all the various forms—and the aver- 
age selling price is 444 cents per pound. 

It takes about 2 tons of ore to make a ton of iron. 
We have to bring into our plants about 41% tons of 
raw materials for every ton of finished product that 
we ship out. 

Q How much has the price of steel risen since before 
the war? Is there a greater rise in steel than in lumber 
or coal, or labor, for instance? 

A Finished-steel base prices, exclusive of extras, as 
of today, according to the Iron Age composite price, 


show an advance of about 68 per cent since August, 


1939, a commonly used base for measuring price in- 
creases. The average hourly earnings of wage earners 
in the steel industry have gone up about 100 per cent 
during the same period. In spite of recent price de- 
clines, lumber prices still are 239 per cent above Au- 
gust, 1939, according to the latest Bureau of Labor 
Statistics information. Bituminous coal is selling for 
103 per cent more than the August, 1939, price. 

Q Does the decline in price of scrap iron and scrap 
steel mean that steel prices are coming down? 

A Scrap is only one of the raw materials from which 
steel is made. Prices of purchased scrap, according to 
the Iron Age, have declined 8.2 per cent in the last 
month. In Steel Corporation operations, this reduces 
the cost of a finished ton of steel by $0.514 per ton. 
There are some offsetting increases, such as freight 
rates, that make it difficult for us to discern as yet any 
appreciable reduction in our cost. Hence, no immedi- 
ate reduction in the price of steel is in prospect at this 
time. 


Effect of a Wage Raise 


Q What if wages are increased? 

A If wages are increased any substantial amount, 
steel prices must be increased to recover not only high- 
er direct labor costs, but also the increased cost of 
purchased goods and services. One of the mistakes 
that were made by too many people when we started 
in on this period of raising wages (not that I oppose 
increases) was this: Most people were inclined to say: 
“Now if you increase wages 1814 cents per hour, how 
much will that increase the cost of a ton of steel?” 
Then everybody got their pencils out and began to 
calculate purely on that basis. 

The thing they didn’t take into the calculations is 
the fact that everything we buy that goes to make up 
that ton of steel must also pay 181%4 cents per hour 
wage increas, or some part of it. Therefore, not only 
were we faced with an increase in our direct labor 
cost, but we were likewise faced with an increase in 
everybody else’s labor costs from whom we bought 
materials. We found through experience that that 


was about 100 per cent. In other words, an increase in § 
our direct labor costs also reflected an increase of the 7 
purchase price of materials. There is no control over 9 


that. 


collapse, wouldn't it? 


A I am going to repeat that steel capacity is being 7 
increased—it is being increased every day. I went out 7 
to Lorain, Ohio, last week and spent a day there. Why 7 


did I go out to Lorain, Ohio? Because we had a great 
big new tube mill that began operation, which is part 


of over $100,000,000 that we are spending in that one - : 


single spot to increase capacity and diversify products, 


That’s going on all the time, but people think we are : 


not increasing capacity. 


Q How much has the U.S. Steel Corporation spent ‘ 


since the war in increased capacity? 


A The appropriations that we in our company are 4 


working on are about $900,000,000 since V-J Day. 


Full-Blast Operation for Eight Years 


Q Would you be prepared to state that in terms of © 


production? 


A It isn’t all for increased capacity. Some is for new © 
mills, some is for opening up new coal mines, ore mines, © 
transportation facilities. The war took a big toll. The” 
steel industry has been running at full capacity for ~ 
about eight years, and coal and ore supplies have been 7 
exhausted. It takes money to buy the facilities to re- 7 


move the coal and ore and transport it. It costs us mil- 


lions of dollars per year to uncover the ore, for instance. 
Q What does that $900,000,000 represent in relation \ 
to your own total investment—the $900,000,000 was ~ 


what proportion of your total investment as you figure 
it? 


$2,000,000,000. 


Q Now what have you done with the profits in your 
company? Did the stockholders get a bigger raise? 


Where Company’s Money Goes 


A Our dividends, comparing the two years 1937- | 
1947, have increased 29 per cent. Our employment | 
costs have increased 123 per cent, and the average | 
hourly earnings of our employes have increased 87.1 9 


per cent. 


Q What did you do with the portion of the profits } 
of your business which you didn’t distribute to the | 


stockholders? 

A In 1946 we expended for property $201,000,000 
and our debt retirement was $5,200,000, or a total of 
$206,200,000. 

Our income after dividends in 1946 was $28,600,000 
and our wear and exhaustion was $68,700,000, or $97,- 
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Q Ina letter that Phil Murray of the CIO published © 
last week he urged again that the Government build 7 
stand-by plants, or finance more plants. The statement 4 
merely said that this was to increase capacity. Well, a 
if the facts are the demand is slack, that reason would ) 





A The figure I had in mind is $900,000,000 vs. im 
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300,000. This meant we spent $108,900,000 more than 
we had recovered from earnings and depreciation. 

Q Where did you get that money from? 

A From surplus—from the profits of other years. 

Q You mean these profits are being used now for 
this expansion program and your profits aren't ade- 
quate to meet the demands upon you for improving 
your property and expansion? 

A Our cash dropped last year well aver $100,000,000. 

Q The cash in hand, you mean—because you had 
to use the money for expansion and improvement? 

mY eS. 

Q So that your profits alone, even if you had been 
able to use all of them and paid no dividends, would 
not have been adequate for your expansion program? 

A That’s right. 

Q Do you think the stockholder is getting an ade- 
quate compensation to maintain his incentive to invest 
continuously in your enterprise? 

A Well, unless we did provide an adequate return I 
don’t see how we could hope to attract new capital, or 
how any other industry could, either. 

Q Do you think what you are paying is an adequate 
return, or have you had complaints from stockholders? 

A Oh, we have some complaints. 

Q Would there have been as much increase in Ca- 
pacity if there had been no profit to reinvest? 

A U.S. Steel would have done its best under the 
hypothetical conditions stated. It would have been 
difficult to have achieved as much as was achieved had 
there been nothing to reinvest. The absence of profits, 
in turn, would have made borrowing difficult. . 

Q Could the steel industry readily raise money 
through the sale of stock? 

A The record speaks for itself. There has been little 
money so raised. The amount raised is but a tiny frac- 
tion of the sums believed necessary should a huge new 
steel-plant program be undertaken. It is problematical 
if the sums needed could have been secured. 


Growth of U.S. Production 


Q How much steel does the United States make 
altogether? 

A In 1948 the United States made 52 per cent. of the 
world’s production of steel—more than the rest of the 
world combined. According to available estimates, the 
next largest producer, Russia, made only one quarter 
as much as the U.S.A., and Great Britain and Ger- 
many together made only one quarter as much as the 
United States. 

Now this is an entirely different situation from that 
which prevailed in 1937, the last year of large world 
steel output before the war broke out. In 1937, the 
United States made only 38 per cent of world produc- 
tion. 

Since 1937 there has been a 15 per cent increase in 
total world steel’ production in spite of a decline in 
German output. This has been made possible almost 
entirely by the large increase in American steel produc- 
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tion. Steel production in the United States has in- 
creased 16 per cent since 1937. America jumped from 
38 per cent to 52 per cent participation in world 
capacity. 

Q Perhaps since Germany and Japan and some of 
the other steel-making countries have been debilitated 
we have taken up the slack, but, when they come back 
into production, what will be the picture then? 

A There is the unknown factor of how much steel 
Russia is going to produce, and how much of that they 
are going to export. And the same thing is true of Ger- 
many, of course. Now we’ve made a study of the Ger- 
man production and.we recommended that it be in- 
creased. We think it should be. We think it is much 
more sensible to take the existing production in Ger- 
many and operate, than it is for us to loan money to 
Germany and have them buy the steel here and cause 
more and more capacity which we know will come 
back to harvest. 

Q You think, then, that European capacity will tend 
to increase? 

A The capacity is there and it ought to be used and 
I don’t see how you can have an economy where it is 
unused. 

Q How much capacity do you believe there is in 
Europe which is unused today? How much tonnage, 
that is? 

A We sent a committee to Germany andthey visited 
every steel-producing plant and it is amazing the 
amount of capacity that is intact. Some has been de- 
stroyed, but much of it is intact. 

Q Could you make a general statement that there 
are many millions of tons of capacity unused today 


(Continued on page 30) 
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which if used would make it unnecessary for us to be 
lending money to European countries with which to 
buy steel? Is that a simple statement of a problem? 

A You would have to consider the question. We 
made a survey and our people made a confidential re- 
port and I would not want to take the authority for 
divulging that information. 

Q But there is a great deal of unused capacity? 

A I would say this—to the extent that it is physi- 
cally possible to do it, why not make all the steel that 
can be made from the facilities that exist, as against 
creating new facilities to produce the same amount of 
steel? That’s just “ABC.” 


Europe’s Needs and Output 


Q Is there a demand in Europe for more steel? 

A Of course. Europe has to be rehabilitated, ob- 
viously. 

Q Then there is a demand, and a growing demand, 
for steel in Europe? 

A It couldn’t be otherwise. After all, they had the 
shooting war over there. We didn’t have the shooting 
war here. 

Do you realize that just the increase in our capacity 
since 1937 is the total capacity of Great Britain in 1948? 

Q You mean that our increase in capacity in Amer- 
ica since 1937 is equivalent to the total British produc- 
tion of steel today? 

A That’s right—and Britain is a steel country. 

Another thing, too much stress in this country is 
placed upon capacity and not enough on production. 
I made that statement last year when the steel industry 
was operating at 93 per cent of its capacity. 

Today our steel industry is operating at 100 per cent. 
Why? The raw materials are available. And why is 
that? Because the industry has been working ever since 
V-J Day to make them available. We have better 
grades of coal now coming in. Why? Because we have 
spent millions of dollars to provide coal-washing 
equipment to wash out the impurities as against put- 
ting them in the blast furnaces, all of which has made 
it possible for us to operate our capacity at 100 per 
cent as against 93 per cent. The difference in capacity 
of production is about 8,000,000 tons, which is what 
all these people have been talking about. You’ve got 
that 8,000,000-ton expansion just by utilizing better 
the present capacity. 

If I have a blast furnace producing 700 tons of pig 
iron today and by using technological improvements 
I can raise that to 1,200 tons of pig iron a day, isn’t that 
equivalent to building another blast furnace? And I 
guess we are at fault, too, because we have built up our 
statistics based on capgcity alone. 


Expansion Since V-J Day 


Q Is there any relationship between the agitation 
for more plant capacity and your ability to increase 
your production? 


A During the war we weren’t permitted to use stee] & 
within our own operations to the extent that we could © 


have (and should have) from the viewpoint of purely 
good operation. Likewise, we were not permitted to 
open new coal mines or ore mines, except to the extent 


that they were necessary to maintain current produc- 7 


tion. So the result was that not until V-J Day were we 
permitted to go forward with the big program of ex- 
pansion, technological improvements, etc. We are do- 


ing it just as fast‘as we can, and that is what we mean 4 
by our statement that we have appropriated $900,- 7 


000,000 and are spending it at the rate of about $200,- 
000,000 last year, for instance. 

Q Of course, that isn’t for the whole industry either. 
I’ve seen figures of $2,000,000,000 for the industry, 
isn’t that so? 

A Well, I know on our part we started out to put the 
program into effect as soon as we could. We have been 
at it day and night ever since. This mill that I saw 
yesterday—you don’t think we built that mill in the 
last two or three weeks, because the President made a 
speech? That mill has been under construction for two 
years. Now it is coming into production. 

Q Can you tell us whether the United States is run- 
ning out of iron ore of a quality that permits efficient 
production of steel? Is there plenty of ore of a slightly 
lower grade? 

A Yes, there is plenty of ore. There is no lack of 
availability of high-grade ore, and almost limitless 
quantities of lower-grade ore are available. The only 
difference between the high-grade and low-grade ore 
is costs. 

I would just like to paint the ore picture to you as I 
see it. There still remains, as I said, a lot of high-grade 
ore, and an unlimited amount of low-grade ore. So I 
see no cause for worry about the supply of ore. 


The Role of Competition 


Q What do you think is the next step in this con- 
troversy over the Government's building steel mills? 

A I firmly believe that our problem is to keep our 
existing and new capacity that is coming in, operating, 
rather than increasing it. 

Q Obviously, the steel industry and the automobile 
industry have underpriced the product or else there 
would never have been a gray market. Why did you 
hold it down? 

A Weare getting today a fair return for our product, 
at today’s prices. If somebody does something to in- 
crease our costs, then we have to push our price up— 
and we hope that doesn’t happen. 

Q You are not charging all the traffic will bear? 

A Oh, no. We never have. Competition would take 
care of it. 

Q But the Government claims there is no competi- 
tion in the steel industry, doesn’t it? 

A There wasn’t any during the war. And there has 
not been much since the war. Why? Because everybody 
wanted everything at the same time. The same thing 
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pe steel ~ was true of textiles and other industries. A gray market 
co \ will appear in any commodity if there is a shortage. 
purely @ There is always somebody that’s willing to pay more 


ted to to get what he wants, and there is always some fellow 
extent that’s willing to take it. We happen to be one of those 
roduc- a who won’t take it. 
sabi i We developed a virtual Gestapo in our company to 
of ex- © track down any of our steel that might get into the 
Te do- 1) gray market—not through us, but through some dis- 
mM€an | ‘ributor who is handling our steel. 
$900,- ~ _Q Did you cut off some of them on that basis? 
$200. J 4 Yes, we did. We notified the trade that we would. 
: ~ We warned them in advance. 
sither. > @Q Do you think that your efforts along that line had 
metre . much to do with the disappearance of the gray mar- 
| ket? 
ut the | A No. There are economic reasons why the gray 
* been » market disappeared. 
I saw @ 
n the e ee ee 
ihn Mill Pricing vs. F.O.B. Pricing 
etwe -  @Q There is some complaint because steel companies 
: quote prices at the mill instead of delivered to the cus- 
(run- “| tomers. Why are prices now quoted f.o.b. the mill? 
ener a Would you prefer to be free to quote prices on a de- 
ghtly  livered basis? 
> AUB-S. Steel is now quoting their steel products at 
°k of a mill prices, or, if requested by their customers, at de- 
itless 7 jivered prices which reflect full transportation charges. 
only We are doing so because of the ruling of the Supreme 
di Court in the cement case which does not permit us to 


use a sales system which constantly results in getting 
as I » more money for likely goods from some customers than 
rade from others. 

So I ' The Supreme Court’s suggestion that exceptions 
might be.:made in individual competitive situations af- 
fords us no relief, as the volume of our business is such 
that we must either meet competition systematically or 





not at all. 
con- i We have to handle about 3,000 orders per day, every 
ills? ~~ day. How in the world could we handle that volume 
our — of business unless we had a system? How can we say: 
ing, “Well, now this order is all right, because that was an 


_ individual case.” Who can analyze 3,000 orders a day 
bile — onthat basis? 
1ere — + So when we say we want to meet competition in a 
you _ systematic way, we do not mean something illegal, but 
' we have to be able to set our sales policy and establish 


ict, | it through our sales executives, and then in turn to our 
in- 4 salesmen, so that when they go into a customer’s office 
p— || they can say, “Mr. Blank, this is the price of steel to 
i you, wherever you are located.” 

P ’ The Federal Trade Commission members do not 
ake || agree among themselves as to the meaning of the law. 
How in the world would you expect the steel industry 

ti- to interpret it? 
Q If you don’t feel free legally to quote delivered 
1as | prices—in other words, if you can’t make a lump-sum 
dy ) price to meet competition at the destination point, do 


you think some regions or communities will be hurt? 





ng 


A Well, the Supreme Court’s suggestion that excep- 
tions might be made in individual competitive situa- 
tions affords us no relief as the volume of our business 
is such that we must either meet competition sys- 
tematically or not at all. Now I emphasize, however, 
that we mean to do that legally. I mention that be- 
cause in the cement case it was cited that the meeting 
of competition on a multiple basis was through collu- 
sion, or illegally. But we seek the restoration of the 
privilege of competing in markets wherever they exist, 
and the right, regardless of plant location, to compete 
in good faith for a share in any steel consumer’s busi- 
ness. 

That opens up an entirely new subject. These plants 
are located because of the presence of raw materials 
with which to make steel. You can’t go out in the 
Sahara Desert and make steel. There are two types of 
locations—one is the presence of raw materials, and 
the other is the presence of a market. Obviously, you 
can’t spend all these millions that are required to build 
steel plants in every steel-consuming center in the 
United States. Washington consumes steel, but would 
you advocate building a steel mill in Washington? I 
dislike being critical of the Supreme Court but I really 
wanted the problem understood. 

And when we say we want to keep competitive you 
must realize that we are acting for the purpose of se- 
curing less net per ton for our steel. Every time we ab- 
sorb a dollar a ton in order to be competitive with some 
competitor, we get one dollar less for that ton. Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, does not begin to consume all 
the steel that is made there. Steel is made in Pittsburgh 
because of the presence of raw materials. Therefore 
the steel industry in Pittsburgh was created with the 
idea that steel could be shipped all over the United 
States. But now the customer has to pay all the freight. 


Impact of a Widespread Relocation 


Communities where steel production is greater than 
local demand are apt to be hurt. Conversely, steel fab- 
ricators located in an area where consumption exceeds 
steel production are likely to be injured through lack 
of availability of steel at competitive prices. 

If one of the effects of the Supreme Court decision is 
a widespread relocation of plants by large manufac- 
turers, this action could have a serious and devastating 
effect upon many smaller manufacturers who furnish 
the thousands of component parts that go into the 
mass-produced finished product. 

Q Is the outside world clamoring for U.S. steel or 
has its industry been able to satisfy more of its wants 
from home production? 

A World demand for steel is still active, but the 
Department of Commerce reports indicate a de- 
clining rate of steel exports from U.S.A. Undoubtedly, 
this declining rate reflects the world dollar shortage 
and the increased steel production in Great Britain, 
Germany, Russia and other smaller steel-producing 
nations. 
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How Westinghouse can help you 


Plan Sales to 


Marshall Plan Countries 


HE MARSHALL PLAN 

provides an opportunity for 
you to enter or strengthen your 
position in overseas markets. It 
can mean both immediate business and a chance to in- 
crease your export sales for years to come—and, contrary 
to general belief, you can do business under the Marshall 
Plan with a minimum of red tape . . . and on a practical 
basis. 





OU CAN USE the same 

sound steps you would take 
in the U. S. market—informa- 
tive advertising, helpful product 
and technical literature, intelli- 
gent personal salesmanship and 
adequate facilities for servicing 
—at the point-of-sale. The pro- 
cedure is so logical and so in 
accord with normal foreign trade practice that Westing- 
house has been able to visualize it for you in “The Mar- 
shall Plan Sales Planner.” This full-color chart, prepared 
as a flow diagram, shows what products will be bought 
under the Plan, who will buy them, how they can best be 
sold and how payment in dollars can be obtained. The 
entire process involved in selling and completing an order 
is covered in twelve easy-to-understand steps. 











ESTINGHOUSE can 

help you plan sales to 
Marshall Plan countries . . . and 
knows that in so doing it will be helping U. S. business in 
general to achieve an economic atmosphere where busi- 
ness,both at home and abroad, can flourish. The increased 
sale of basic industrial equipment abroad, for example, 
helps other countries to expand productive capacities and 
thus earn the dollars to purchase your products—and ours 
—on an expanded and permanent basis. That is why we 
have tried consistently to insure wide distribution of 
available information on foreign trade . . . and why today 
we are publishing and distributing “The Marshall Plan 
Sales’ Planner.” 





NTERESTED executives can 

now secure a copy of this 
helpful Westinghouse visual 
guide. With each copy, West- 
inghouse will include the 148- oe, 
page book by E. K. Gubin, 
“How To Do Business Under the Marshall Plan.”’ This 
book, now in its third edition, was printed in the public 
interest by Time-Life International. With the ‘Sales 
Planner,” it offers a practical program for immediate sales 
action in Marshall Plan countries. Write your nearest 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation Office, or Westing- 
house Electric International Company, 40 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Still available—“The Export Market For Your Product,” a booklet which out- 
lines the type of service and information Westinghouse offers foreign traders. 
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PARIS... «HELSINKI... .BELGRADE....TOKYO..«. 








Now that the world-wide roll call of Communists is complete, the comrades 
all on record, Moscow's orders obeyed to the letter, the West put on notice..... 

Loyalty to Joseph Stalin comes ahead of all other loyalties for Communists 
everywhere. If there ever was any doubt of this, it can be buried now. 

Treason, if necessary, is the duty of all faithful Communists in the West. 

All-out opposition is ordered to the Atlantic Pact, to U.S. arms for Europe, 





























SS in as well as to Marshall Plan. Gouging, biting, fighting in clinches is approved. 
eee New era of sabotage is signaled by Moscow, promised in Western Europe. 
i It's a new party line for Communists everywhere. But the way for further 
and changes both in Russia and abroad is prepared by the upheaval in Moscow, where 
ours Andrei Y. Vishinsky succeeds Vyacheslav M. Molotov as Foreign Minitter. 
y we 
n of In Paris, where this Communist roll call started, where France's Government 
day is now reacting, you get some idea of what Mr. Stalin's comrades are up to. 
Plan Communist tactics, so far, apparently include attempts to infiltrate into 
French Army, steal military secrets, begin systematic sabotage of coal mines. 
Government reply is to jail Army officers suspected of spying for Russia, 
prepare legal action against Communist leaders who openly advocate treason, 
But spying, sabotage are not new. What's new is public declaration by top 
Communists ordering party members to prepare for treason. Question is: Why? 
Scaring the French is one purpose. Idea is to play on French memory of 
Nazi occupation, threaten Soviet occupation, warn France to stay out of Atlantic 
“his Pact, or else--. Same idea applies to Italy, the Low Countries, Scandinavia. 
dlic Scaring U.S. Congress is another purpose. U.S., the theory runs, will con- 
les clude that Communist activities make France unreliable as ally, as unsafe haven 
os for U.S. arms. Atlantic Pact, arms grants might then seem very poor risks. 
“4 ; True, these new Communist maneuvers may not work. 
- French may not scare. They don't appear badly scared, at the moment. 
Ny U.S. Congress, instead of being scared off, may react just the other way. 





West as a whole may respond to Communist tactics by moving faster on Atlan- 
tic Pact, on defense planning. In fact, that reaction is to be expected. 

That may disappoint Moscow's Communists, but not concern them too much. 
For what they are really up to is to reconvert the Communist Party in the West 
to its original role, that of a dyed-in-the-wool revolutionary party, the role 
the party played in the '20s. That is now the assignment of Communist leaders 
in Western Europe. Fighting the Atlantic Pact is just routine. 

Deeper purpose of public call for treason is to purge party of members who 
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can't be counted on in a pinch. What's wanted is a hard core of members fanat- 
ically loyal, ready for sabotage, for underground life, or for war, if it comes. 


>> Western Europe's Communists, in other words, are in retreat. 

On V-E Day, they were sitting pretty. Moscow was popular. So were Commu- 
nists. More important, as active members of resistance groups in Nazi-occupied 
Europe, Communists were well armed. So, being both popular and well armed, it 
was logical to include Communists in postwar Governments, hard to keep them out. 

Before very long, however, Communists began to look dangerous, as in France. 
Then Western Europe took their arms away, kicked them out of cabinets. Party 
line then was to see what could be done with ballots, since there were no bullets. 

But by now it is clear that the ballot box, in free elections, offers no hope 
to Communists. The record, in country after country, is one of failure. 

Meanwhile, Moscow and the Communists have suffered repeated defeats, up to 
and including the Marshall Plan. So it is obviously time for a change. 

In this situation, the old revolutionary role of the party is the only one 
left. It's a retreat, the end of a campaign, but not yet the end of a war. 








>> As for the next moves in Europe by Soviet Russia herself..... 

Invasion is not expected as Russia's reply to Atlantic Pact. Informed of- 
ficials in such capitals as Paris, London, Oslo, do not construe Communist hints 
at invasion, at talk of Soviet troops as liberators, as build-up for war. 

Real signs of war, military preparations, are just not in evidence. 

Economic basis for war doesn't exist, either. Russia is still too weak. 

Grand military alliance, tying all of Soviet sphere together in compact 
Similar to Atlantic Pact, however, won't Surprise Europe much. It fits into the 
pattern laid out by Moscow's Cominform, the propaganda network, and by the eco- 
nomic machinery run from Moscow. But new military pact won't change matters much. 

Something more specific--in Finland, say, or Yugoslavia--would mean more. 














>> Outlook, trend of events in Europe, suggests this: 

Finns refuse to be scared by Moscow, show no signs of yielding. With 
Finns in that mood, Soviet appetite for cracking down, for invading, may fade a bit. 
Danes are not to let Soviet threats scare them away from Atlantic Pact. 

Marshal Tito, in his part’ of Europe, has more to fear from Russians. Tito, 
after all, is weakest link in Soviet chain. He's been independent quite a while. 

Trouble in Yugoslavia, stirred up by Moscow, is thus to be expected. 

In Germany, where U.S. is making big changes in top personnel..... 

West Germans count on more freedom to run their own affairs by summer, with 
provisional government in office. They also look for less delay in U.S. policy 
making, less bickering between military and civilians, more unity in Big Three. 











>> Events in the Far East, at the same time, are going in this direction: 
U.S. wards, the Japanese, are to have more freedom to shape their recovery. 
Japanese politicians are to have more say. So are Japanese police. 
Chinese Communists are stopping to catch their wind, can start up again any 
time. Nationalists, on the other hand, aren't getting together, keep splitting. 
Communists in Southeast Asia are to find the going somewhat rougher from 
here on. Anti-Communist front is shaping up, with India, Australia, Britain. 
But peace is remote for China, Indo-China, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia. 
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and now... 
the mimeograph 
operator 

sits 
down 








She’s relaxed, free from fatigue, comfortably seated at 
the new A. B. Dick mimeograph—the table-top model 
435 with built-in electric motor. It is shown here on the 
A. B. Dick model 27 stand, which adds foot control to 
the operator’s ease. 

This comfort-engineering helps maintain a high level 
of production. In less than a minute you can have over 
100 clear, black-on-white copies of written, typed and 
drawn material. Special accessories are available to 
speed and simplify systems work. 

Ask your nearby A. B. Dick representative for a dem- 
onsiration. Look in the phone book or write for his 
name. A. B. Dick Company, 720 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating 


MODEL 435. Full Flexamatic Control to 

handle wide variety of paper and card stocks. 
Fast-loading feed table with 125-sheet capacity. 
Three-way copy adjustment. Universal stencil clamp. For 
use with all makes of suitable stencil 

duplicating products. 
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Commercial Portfolio. 
Nearly 400 easily traced 
drawings for commercial 

firms. Add interest to bulletins, 
contest letters, house organs, 
training literature, and other 
material. Three sections: 

Sales Promotion and 
Advertising; General and 
Seasonal; Safety. 





Addressing Stencil Sheet. 
For fast addressing. 
Mimeograph 33 addresses 
onto page of gummed, 
perforated labels. Guide 
lines on stencil sheet position 
the addresses accurately. 
Economical, high-speed method 
of preparing addressed 
labels in advance. 

















Mimeoscope* Model 5. 
For fast, easy tracing, 
illustrating, lettering. Built-in 
vertical and horizontal ruling 
edges with precision ‘ 
calibrations. No obstructions 
from below-surface clamps. 
Yellow tinted drawing surface 
for high visibility. Fluorescent 
tube gives soft, cool light. 
Also available is auxiliary 
Tiltoscope base model 35, 
shown here. 


* TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 






—the first name in mimeographing 
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Task of Louis Johnson, Choice of Mr. Truman as Defense Chief, ° 
In Planning Against War Abroad and for Peace Between Services 


> Louis A. Johnson is taking on one of 
the truly big and prickly jobs of this 
era, Mr. Johnson, forthright and air 
minded, is to become Secretary of De- 
fense. It will be his responsibility to see 
that the U.S. is ready for war, if war 
should come. It also will be his task to 
complete the unification of the services, 
by forcing them together, if necessary. 
In Mr. Johnson, the National Military 
Establishment will get a man who, as 
Assistant Secretary of War from 1937 to 
1940, was a stormy figure in the drive 
for prewar preparedness. He is a former 
National Commander of the American 
Legion and a politician who helped Presi- 
dent Truman last autumn in a vital way 
—by digging up campaign contributions. 
Mr. Johnson himself will be getting a 
job he has sought actively, though in- 
termittently, for more than a decade. 
How this all will work out is a crucial 
question, one holding a deep meaning 
for Americans and for a troubled world. 
Some consequences are obvious at once: 
Air power. The Air Force is looking 
forward to a new and enhanced prestige 
under Mr. Johnson. The latter always has 
been an air enthusiast, a staunch advo- 
cate of air power. As Assistant Secretary, 





Wed Man W 


before the war, the first big expansion ot 
the Army Air Corps came at his insistent 
urging. Airmen give him much credit, 
too, for the development of the B-17, the 
Flying Fortress. 

As Defense Secretary, Mr. Johnson will 
be in a position to influence, perhaps even 
to dictate, how over-all spending for 
national defense shall be divided be- 
tween the Air Force, the Navy and the 
Army. The demonstrated bent of Mr. 
Johnson’s mind makes it plain that the 
Air Force will get the giant’s share. 

The Navy is to be the arm that may 
suffer. The present Defense Secretary, 
James V. Forrestal, came up through the 
posts of Assistant Secretary and Secre- 
tary of the Navy. Although thoroughly 
alert to the importance of the air arm, 
Mr. Forrestal’s old associations are cred- 
ited at the White House with protecting 
the Navy from such a cutting as it 
might otherwise have received. 

Industry. Mr. Johnson is to place great 
emphasis on the importance of industrial 
preparation. As Assistant Secretary, he 
also preached industrial preparedness. He 
generally is credited with having pried 
out of Congress the first small appro- 
priation, some $13,000,000, for educa- 


NoBo 


—Wide World 


tional orders that gave industry prelim- 
inary experience in making munitions, 

Because of his views on this subject, 
Mr. Johnson can be expected to prod 
and keep prodding the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, which is in 
charge of such activities. Just now, 
NSRB is operating in slow motion, with- 
out a Chairman. Mr. Truman has named 
Mon C. Wallgren, former Governor of 
Washington, to the job, but the nomina- 
tion is being hotly contested in the 
Senate. 

Unification. Mr. Johnson is expected 
to act emphatically, even ruthlessly, on 
unification, with no hesitancy about step- 
ping on well-polished military and naval 
toes. Associates call him a direct person 
who knows what he wants and gets it 
done, even though in the process some 
people may get hurt. 

One step may be to make permanent 
the office of Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, now held temporarily by Gen- 
eral of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
In that respect, the effort would be to 
force unification at the top. And Mr. 
Johnson will have no patience for Army, 
Navy or Air Force officers who become 
hindrances to unification or who try to 
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NEW AND OLD DEFENSE CHIEFS: LOUIS A. JOHNSON & JAMES V. FORRESTAL 
... ina new era there will be no hesitancy about stepping on well-polished toes 
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1. When the Pagenkopp brothers finished 
school in Los Angeles during World War I 
they both went to work: for the railroad 
—Willard as an apprentice mechanic and 
Edmund as a roundhouse clerk. But by 
1922, when both brothers were married 


with families started, they got the urge 
to go into business for themselves. 








4. A few months later they moved in and 
started paying off the mortgage. Today 
the Pagenkopp brothers’ complete, one- 
stop Union Oil Service Station does an 
annual business of $100,000. Bill and Ed 
employ 5 men and a bookkeeper in addi- 
tion to working themselves. The business 
is free and clear. And their property — 
including station and facilities which 
were modernized and expanded in 1941— 
is valued at $85,000. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


2. Since neither one had any capital, this 
wasn’t the easiest thing to manage. But 
after scouting around they found that 
Union Oil Company was willing to rent 
them a service station in Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia, for $35 a month and set them up 
in business. They took the station over. 
During the first year their earnings aver- 
aged $200 apiece per month. 





5. in addition to all this, Ed and Bill are 
members of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Both take an active part in Santa Ana 
civic affairs. Ed owns a ranch in Ventura 
County. And Bill owns a 10-acre orange 
grove near Santa Ana. To us the story of 
the Pagenkopp brothers exemplifies an- 
other of the many benefits inherent in a 
free, competitive oil industry. Union Oil, 
like every other oil company, is in con- 
stant competition for customers. 































3. During the next 6 years, as their 
business grew, they managed to save up 
$6,500 between them. Then they went to 
Union Oil again. The northwest corner of 
Main and Walnut in Santa Ana was for 
sale for $41,000. They wanted to buy it 
and put up a $10,000 service station. $6,500 
wasn’t much of a down payment. But with 
Union Oil’s backing and the brothers’ 
business reputation, the deal was put 


over. 


6. Consequently, it is to owr advantage 
to help provide facilities for dealers who 
can get those customers. As a result of 
this competitive situation, a qualified 
man can go into the service station busi- 
ness with less capital than is required in 
almost any other field. And thousands of 
men throughout the country—who other- 
wise might never have the chance—are 
given an opportunity to build an inde- 
pendent business for themselves. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is 
dedicated to a discussion of how and why American business 
functions. We hope you'll feel free to send in any suggestions 


or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil 


Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 14, California. 
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SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING... 


OYALCHROME weds cushioned 

comfort to great structural 
strength and beauty. Time 
hardly touches your long- 
wearing ROYALCHROME store 
installation . . . available in a 
complete ‘‘package’’ from a 
single source. Write for Royal’s 
“Guide to Interior Design.” 





Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
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lobby Congress into greater considera- 
tion for their respective services. 

Mr. Johnson is a driver, who does not 
take it lightly when obstacles get in his 
way. Although usually amiable, he has 
a temper that old hands in the Army 
recall with awe. 

Lawyer and joiner. In preparation 
for his new post, Mr. Johnson has had 
an unusually varied career. He was born 
in Virginia 58 years ago, went to school 
there and then, equipped with a law de- 
gree, began practice in Clarksburg, 
W. Va. He lost no time joining lodges 
and other organizations and getting into 
politics. At 26, he was elected to the 
West Virginia Legislature and quickly 
became the Democratic Party floor 
leader. Just when he was thinking of 
running for Governor, the first World 
War came along. Mr. Johnson got a com- 
mission and went to France. 

Afterward he settled down to the life 
of a small-town lawyer with a big cor- 
porate practice. There were occasional 
dabblings in politics, attendance at na- 
tional political conventions and the like, 
but he was even more interested _per- 
sonally in climbing to the top of the 
American Legion. He reached it in 1932. 

Veterans were dissatisfied with the new 
Roosevelt Administration because of a 
25 per cent cut in benefits to disabled 
veterans. Mr. Johnson, however, man- 
aged to soothe them and avert the pas- 
sage of critical resolutions. This brought 
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him to the attention of Mr. Roosevelt 
who was relieved and delighted. Late; 
Mr. Johnson got a partial restoration of 
the benefit cut. 

Mr. Roosevelt gave him odd _ jobs to 
do, such as heading the Democratic Vet. 
erans Committee in 1936. A year later, 
Mr. Johnson was made Assistant Secre. 
tary of War, and before long he was in. 
volved in a famous feud. 

The President reportedly held out the 
prospect of Mr. Johnson’s soon becom- 
ing Secretary of War, replacing Secre- 
tary Harry H. Woodring. Mr. Jolinson 
is said to have stepped into the Depart- 
ment like a man who already was boss 


Mr. Woodring resented it and disagreed & 
as to the necessity for the war prepara- § 


tions that Mr. Johnson was urging. 
For months, the two were not on speak- 
ing terms. Communication was in writing 
or through subordinates. In the end both 
were dropped. Henry L. Stimson be: 
Secretary of War and brought his own 
Assistant Secretary with him. Mr. Roose- 


velt offered Mr. Johnson a place as aff 
presidential secretary with the special ¥ 


job of White House contact man for the 
armed forces, but Mr. Johnson declined 
and uncomplainingly backed Mr. Rovse- 
velt in 1940 and 1944. 

The war brought a variety of assign- 
ments, and afterward he returned to the 
law. 


Politician. He maintained his political § 


contacts, however. When Mr. Trumin’s 
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-.. needing little indoctrination, his forceful personality will be applied. . . 
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prospects seemed low, Mr. Johnson came 
to his help. As chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee’s finance com- 
mittee, he supervised the collection of 
funds and personally obtained some 
$1,500,000 in contributions, 

Mr. Truman said later: “There were 
times in this campaign when we were 
pretty well strapped. We couldn't buy 
radio time. We couldn’t even pay for the 
transportation of the President from one 
end of the country to the other to make 
his campaign. But we did get Louis 
Johnson interested in the situation, and 
from the time he began operations we 
were able to make the necessary tours 
and get some of the radio time necessary 
to tell the people of the United States 
what the issues really are and were.” 

It was obvious that Mr. Johnson was 
down for a big job. Then it developed 
that there was only one job he would 
take, that of Defense Secretary. Mr. 
Forrestal had been wanting for months 
to retire, and that simplified matters. 

Cabinet member. While Mr. Johnson 
comes into the Cabinet with the stature 
of a politician, there are many who con- 
tend he also brings ability and knowl- 
edge of the problems that lie ahead. He 
has followed defense developments 
closely, and so, needing little indoctrina- 
tion, is expected to be ready to apply his 
forceful personality to the situation al- 
most as soon as. he moves into the 
Pentagon. 
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Locating a lead in London... 





It's good business to talk directly with prospects overseas — 
by telephone. That gives you an opportunity to explain details, 
answer questions and perhaps close the deal right away. 


It's fun to keep in touch with friends and relatives abroad by 
telephone, too. There’s nothing quite like hearing their own voices. 


Service is open to most countries around the world. Just say 
to your Long Distance operator, “I want to make an overseas call.” 


is easier to do by telephone! 
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Making good wages is to be a 
bit harder this year than last. 
Personal incomes, for most, are 
tending down from 1948 peaks. 

Farmers’ earnings are off now. 
Workers’ wages, over all, will be 
less, too. Only government pay 
rolls are heading up. 

As things are going, total per- 
sonal incomes may be off 7 per 
cent by year’s end. That is still far 
above prewar figure. 


Incomes that people receive in 1949 
are likely to add up to less than the 
incomes of 1948. After a long rise that 
began in 1940 and has since continued 
year after year, personal incomes now 
show signs of turning down. 

The amount of money that people re- 
ceive this year, however, will be only 
slightly lower than the amount they got 
last year. The principal difference, as 
most appraisers view the outlook, is that 
incomes, instead of climbing throughout 
the year, will tend. to drop, As the year 
ends, personal incomes may be running 
about 7 per cent below the peak rate 
reached in the last three months of. 1948. 
But, even so, people still will have about 
three times as many dollars to spend or 
save as they had in 1940, 

Farmers are to get fewer dollars in 
1949 than in the record year of 1948. 
Lower prices for farm commodities vir- 
tually assure that. Wage earners, in the 
aggregate, will get less in the second half 
of the year, because of more unemploy- 
ment and less overtime. Stockholders may 
get less in dividends as earnings decline 
moderately, Professional workers and in- 
dependent businessmen are expected to 
do about as well in 1949 as in 1948. 

The trend in personal incomes, as ap- 
praisers for Government and private in- 
dustry judge it, is shown in the chart on 
this page. 

Wages and salaries, which reached 
a rate of $137,600,000,000 a year in the 
closing three months of 1948, are esti- 
mated to drop to a $126,300,000,000 
rate in the second half of 1949. That 
would be a decline of 8 per cent in the 
rate of earnings. Total wage and salary 
payments for the year, however, are ex- 
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Downturn in Personal 
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(Quarterly and half-yearly figures are seasonally adjusted annual rates.) 
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pected to be $132,400,000,000, com- 
pared with $132,200,000,000 for the 
year of 1948. 

The decline in the rate of payments 
is expected to be reflected entirely in 
lower earnings by privately employed 
persons. Government wage and salary 
payments are expected to continue up- 
ward. 

Private-business pay rolls, now run- 
ning above $119,000,000,000 a year, are 
expected by appraisers to drop to a rate 
of $104,000,000,000 by year end. Most 
of this decline is anticipated in the pro- 
ducing industries—farming, manufactur- 
ing, mining, construction—as activity 
slows down. Smaller percentage declines 
are expected for workers in distributive 
industries—trade, transportation, com- 
munication—and in the service indus- 
tries, ranging from laundries to banks. 

Government payments of wages and 
salaries are expected to rise during the 
year from a $20,000,000,000 to a $21,- 
600,000,000 rate. The trend in govern- 
ment employment—federal, State and 
local—has been upward since mid-1947 
and is expected to continue. 

Farmers’ income is expected to de- 
cline in annual rate to about $3,000,000,- 
000. In the fourth quarter of 1948, farm- 
ers were netting $18,300,000,000 a year 
—a record amount. Then prices broke. 
Now farm income is down about 10 per 
cent. By second half of 1949, their rate 
of net cash income after expenses is put 
by appraisers at $15,300,000,000 a year. 

This appraisal of farm income assumes 
that crops will be bountiful and that 
farm prices will continue their decline to 
Government-support levels. Bad weather 


or unexpected international develop- 


ments could change this outlook. 

Professional people and independ- 
ent businessmen were getting $25,- 
600,000,000 a year as 1948 closed. By 
the second half of 1949 their income rate 
is expected to be down to $24,000,000,- 
000. Most of the decline will reflect a 
lower rate of profit for independent busi- 
nessmen, but not such a low profit as to 
indicate more than a mild adjustment. 

Investment income is expected to 
hold up fairly well this year. 

Dividends on corporate stocks were 


paid in the 1948 fourth quarter at a rate 


of $8,300,000,000 a year. In the second 
half of this year, the dividend rate is 
expected to fall to $7,300,000,000. For 
1949 as a whole, dividend payments are 
estimated at $7,600,000,000, compared 
with 1948 dividends of $7,800,000,000. 

Interest and rents, including royal- 
ties, are expected to decline slightly, 
from an annual rate of $17,200,000,000 
in the fourth quarter of 1948 to a rate 
of $16,700,000,000 in the second half 
of this year. Most of the decline will be 
in interest, attributable to a lower volume 
of private debt. Rents are not likely to 
decline much, if at all. 

Interest and rental income for the 
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_8-Column Adding Machine 
Capacity 999,999.99 
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(plus applicable taxes) 





Fast and accuraté in operation, world-famed for its dependability, 
this full size Burroughs adding machine is yours for only $125! 
Compare the features . . . compare the quality of workmanship. 
Compare this Burroughs with any other adding machine. You'll 
see how much more value it delivers for your money. Get the facts 
on this and other Burroughs adding machines. Call your local 
Burroughs office today, or write Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 















BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Go eer CrLleagud on sill iniiaaiaais ctileinie bes 


The device you see pictured here is an 
automobile light switch which controls 
parking and driving lights. Probably few 
motorists have ever seen such a switch, 
because the body of it is concealed under 
the dash or back of the instrument panel. 
People see only the knob. Because the 
operation of such a switch is so simple 
and reliable, probably most people think 
it is equally simple in design. 

The fact is, however, that its simplicity 
and reliability of operation are protected 
by design and materials that foresee the 
conditions and contingencies of use. This 
is typical of a great many products which 
are taken for granted 


they are better suited. If we were asked 
if we would recommend brass for the 
bracket and case, we would say that the 
steel being used is perfectly suitable, 
should last as long as the car, and has a 
minimum cost. 

We like to sell Revere Metals, but not 
to our customers’ disadvantage. Our 
Technical Advisors are in constant con- 
sultation with manufacturers and do not 
hesitate to suggest whatever material 
will enhance performance or save money. 
Recently, for example, one of these engi- 
neers found a customer using a phosphor 
bronze for a cover plate, and remarked 
that a certain nickel 





by people who never 
realize how much fore- 
thought has been given 
to the creation of hid- 
den values that assure 
satisfaction. 

Take the matter of 
selection of materials. 





The switch uses steel 


silver would serve as 
well and cost some- 
what less, since it 
would have adequate 
springiness, strength, 
and corrosion resist- 





ance in that applica- 
tion. On the other 
hand, substitution of 





in several types and 
forms, brass, phosphor bronze, silver, 
canvas base bakelite, a felt washer to 
exclude dust, a plastic, and if you in- 
clude the fuse, lead and glass. All told, 
there are some 20 main parts. Of these, 
four are made of Revere phosphor bronze, 
used for contacts, contactor, and rivets, 
these being the parts in which the special 
qualities of phosphor bronze are essential. 
The fact that the use of Revere phos- 
phor bronze is confined to four small 
parts illustrates a basic Revere policy, 
which is that we recommend Revere 
Metals only for the purposes for which 





phosphor bronze for 
nickel silver has been recommended from 
time to time. It all depends upon the 
needs of the specific application. 

This attitude of Revere’s is by no 
means unique; it is to be found through- 
out American industry. The one essential 
to make it resultful is that the supplier 
be taken as far as possible into the manu- 
facturer’s confidence, because only then 
can the supplier’s knowledge be made 
available. Every company is entitled to 
use the brains as well as the products of 
the firms from which it buys. Are you 
employing both? 


REVERE COPPER anv BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Tees” salem * 

Executive Offices: 

230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 
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Special Report 


year is expected to be higher than in 
1948—$17,100,000,000 compared with 
$16,900,000,000. That’s owing to the 
fact that interest and rental payments 
now are at a higher level than when 
1948 began. 

Benefit payments for unemploy- 
ment and for relief, and refunds on veter- 
ans’ insurance are likely to rise in the 
months ahead. Such payments totaled 
$13,200,000,000 for 1948 and are ex- 
pected to amount to $13,800,000,000 in 
1949. The rate for the second half of 
1949, however, is estimated at $14,600,- 
000,000. The increase in rate expected 
in the second half of the year will come 
chiefly from refunds from veterans’ in- 
surance premiums. It is estimated that 
veterans will get some’ $2,000,000,000. 
Payments will begin late this year. 

All told, personal income in 1949 is 
estimated to aggregate $212,400,000, 








—Ewing Galloway . 
THE PAY ROLL 
Will it add up to less? 


000, compared with $213,600,000,000 
paid to individuals in 1948. The over-all 
decline promises to be a modest one— 
$1,200,000,000, or about one half of 1 
per cent. 

The major, difference between 1948 
and 1949, as appraisers see it, is that this 
year is to be a period of falling incomes 
while 1948 was a period of rising in- 
comes. Prices, for example, are expected 
to decline, and that will be reflected in 
personal-income figures for basic pro- 
ducers—farmers, miners, lumbermen. 
Wage increases are being resisted rather 
successfully by employers, and work 
weeks are being shortened. 

Personal-income rate was $219,- 
600,000,000 a year in the fourth quarter 
of 1948. That rate is expected to con- 
tinue, even rise a bit, in the first six 
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months of 1949. But, for the second half 
of this year, appraisers estimate that the 
rate will fall to $205,100,000,000. That 
would be a decline of 6.6 per cent from 
the fourth-quarter peak. 

Taxes probably will be taking 
$19,000,000,000 a year out of income 
payments in the second half of the year, 
against $20,200,000,000 for the 1948 
fourth quarter. This assumes that there 
will be no tax increase on individual in- 
comes. 

Spendable income—income after 
taxes—is expected to be down to a rate 
of $186,200,000,000 a year in the second 
quarter of 1949, compared with $199,- 
400,000,000 in the fourth quarter of 
© 1948. That is a considerable drop from 
| the 1948 peak, but still will be higher 

than the 1947 rate. 

Personal spending—a major influence 
on business activity—is expected to drop 
from an annual rate of $181,000,000,000 
in the final months of 1948 to a rate of 
$168,900,000,000 in the second half of 
this year. 

Individuals displayed -a tendency to 
spend a smaller percentage of their 
aggregate income in 1948 than in either 
1946 or 1947. This tendency is expected 
to continue, reinforced by the prospect 
of a decline in income. In the fourth 
quarter of 1949, for example, consumers 
spent less for durable goods—automobiles 
and household appliances—than in the 
third quarter, despite higher aggregate 
incomes, That is a sign that more con- 
sumer wants are satisfied and that con- 
sumers are less eager to spend their 
money. This attitude is to be reflected in 
sales figures, 

Individual savings have increased 
sharply as a result of this tendency to 
spend less out of current income. The 
annual savings rate for the first quarter 
of 1948 was $11,400,000,000. The rate 
for the fourth quarter was $18,400,000,- 
000. The savings rate increased by 
$7,000,000,000 a year, while the rate of 
spendable income rose by $15,500,000,- 
000 from the first to the fourth quarters 
of 1948. People saved almost half of the 
increase. 

This tendency to save is expected to 
continue through the year. The appraisal 
is that savings will be at an annual rate 
of $18,500,000,000 for the first half of 
1949 and $17,300,000,000 for the second 

half. For the year, savings are estimated 
at $17,900,000,000, compared with $14,- 
900,000,000 for all of 1948. Easier in- 
stallment-credit terms, however, may re- 
duce the volume of 1949 savings. 

“These trends—declining incomes and 
rising savings—suggest that business vol- 
ume will be smaller in 1949 than in 1948. 
But the prospect is that total activity for 
the year still will exceed the level of 
activity for 1947. 
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“Caterpillar” Diesel DW10 Tractors take heavy farm chores 
and tough construction jobs in stride, with few breaks 
for service attention. Extra staying power is built in with 
such engineering features as Torrington Needle Bearings 
in governor, steering gear, steering bell-crank and brake 
pivot shaft. These efficient anti-friction units assure easy 
steering and braking control with minimum maintenance. 


The extra staying power of high-capacity Needle Bearings holds upkeep 
down—to save you money or build your sales. 

These efficient anti-friction units keep rotating and oscillating parts 
free from wear, free from care. Needle Bearings hold their own, too, 
where lubricant is concerned, need less oil less often. 

To reduce upkeep on equipment you use, or gain sales advantage for 
equipment you build, let our engineers help yours apply Torrington 


Needle Bearings. Write us today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Torrington, Conn. e 


Torrington Needle Bearings help 


in “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors 





TORRINGTON //f0/- 


Needle + Spherical Roller - Tapered Roller + Straight Roller - Ball - Needle Rollers 
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Fourth round, up to now, brings 
promise of few raises for union 
workers. Cuts already have hit 
more than 300,000 workers. A 
million more have signed up for 
1949 with no increases. 

Raises granted here and there 
are not significant enough to fix 
industry pattern. Big tests will 
come this spring. 


A few scattered wage increases are 
showing up as new contracts are 
signed by unions and employers, but 
these are to be an exception rather 
than the rule in 1949 negotiations. It 
is to be a bad spring for unions by 
standards of recent years. Wage cuts, 
not raises, already have been ordered 
for some workers. Many others are 
finding that they must be satisfied with 
wage rates they received last year. 

Enough already has happened in the 
fourth round to give a preview of what 
lies ahead. The fourth-round box score 
up to now is this: 

Pay cuts affected about 300,000 
workers under agreements calling for re- 
ductions when the cost of living declines. 

No raises are in store for unions rep- 
resenting more than 1,000,000 members. 

Wage increases, smaller than a year 
ago, have been won by some workers, 
but no industry-wide wage patterns of 
importance have developed. 

Union demands often stress pensions 
and health insurance more than wage 
increases. Few pension demands are be- 
ing granted, however. 

What is happening, and what is likely 
to happen is gradually becoming clear. 
Contracts in many of the big industries 
do not expire for another month or two, 
and the real test will come then. 

Lower wages already are in effect for 
workers operating under pay systems tied 
to the cost of living. 

Auto and electrical-equipment work- 
ers employed by General Motors Corp. 
have received a reduction of 2 cents an 
hour so far. The 273,000 employes in- 
volved are due to get an automatic raise 
of 3 cents an hour in May and possibly 
another pay cut in June under the con- 
tracts of CIO’s Auto Workers and 
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ROUND FOUR: BAD TIME FOR UNIONS 


No Raise for Most Workers, Cut for Some 






—General Motors 


FOR AUTO WORKERS, PAY CUTS 


—Cotton Textile Institute 


FOR TEXTILE WORKERS, NO CHANGE 





SOME RAISES 





-INP 
FOR RUBBER WORKERS, TEST AHEAD 
- «no single wage pattern? 





Electrical Workers. About 1,100 
ployes of the Lincoln Electric Co., of 
Cleveland, received a pay cut of 3 per 
cent because of price declines. 

Shoe workers in plants of the Interna- 
tional Shoe Co. were given a reduction 


of 3 cents an hour, under a cost-of-living } 


clause affecting 25,000 employes. 
Holding the line on wage rates are 
a number of consumer-goods industries, 
that are running into sales resistance. 
Textiles generally are not gaining wage 
increases at this time. Arbitrators turned 


em- § 


3S enti Ma Ba He 


down CIO Textile Workers demands for @ 


10-cent increases in cotton and woolen 


textile mills. Contracts banned strikes this | 
year. The no-raise pattern is being ex- J 


tended to about 300,000 textile workers. 


Clothing makers, as a general rule, § 
are not insisting on a pay raise in this § 


round. AFL Ladies Garment Workers, 
with about 380,000 members, and CIO 
Clothing Workers, with 365,000 mem- 
bers, passed up opportunities to reopen 
wage clauses of their agreements. 

Shoe manufacturers, generally, re- 
fuse to grant wage increases, where con- 
tracts do not provide an automatic reduc- 
tion because of a cost-of-living clause. 
CIO Shoe Workers continued the- old 
agreement without a raise for 11,000 em- 
ployes of 70 firms in Massachusetts. The 
companies had asked for a 5-cent cut. 

Raises are appearing in some indus- 
tries in the early stages of Round Four. 
These increases probably will have little, 
if any, effect upon settlements in the 
bigger industries awaiting negotiations. 

Transit workers in Philadelphia ac- 
cepted an 8-cents-an-hour raise after ask- 
ing for 25 cents. Leaders of CIO Trans- 
port Workers advised their 
that it might be harder to win a raise 
later with living costs declining. 

Public-utility employes obtained a 
raise of 7 cents an hour from a New 
York power company, with some groups 
of workers getting an additional 5 cents. 
The CIO union had demanded 15 cents, 
but settled without a strike. 

Other raises granted in recent weeks 
by single firms ranged from | to 20 cents 
an hour, but some of these are combina- 
tion third- and fourth-round increases. 

The big tests for 1949 contract settle- 
ments are still ahead, in basic industries 
such as coal, steel, autos, electrical equip- 
ment and rubber. 

Auto industry already is going through 
the preliminary sparring for this round. 
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Ford Motor Co, has advised the CIO 
Auto Workers that it opposes a pay 
raise and wants to finance any pension 
program by cutting wages, if the union 
insists upon pushing through its pension 
and welfare demands. Ford argues that 
it could not pass on the cost of welfare 
concessions to the consumer, since prices 
cannot be raised. This may be taking into 
account the price cuts recently put into 
effect by General Motors, along with pay 
reductions. UAW cannot strike against 
General Motors until May, 1950, under 
its contract, but the Ford agreement ex- 
pires on July 15. 

In electrical equipment, where nego- 
tiations probably will start in May, CIO 
Electrical Workers are talking of a pos- 
sible demand of 27 cents an hour, plus 
welfare proposals. Companies are con- 
tending that the industry cannot afford 
higher labor costs. 

Rubber firms, with large surpluses of 
tires and other products, probably are 
in a good position to wait out a strike if 
the CIO Rubber Workers walk out in 
s pport of their demand for a 25-cents- 
an-hour raise and welfare _ benefits. 
Bargaining here is due to begin in April. 

Coal negotiations probably will get 
started in May. John L. Lewis's big 
issue this year is expected to be a reduc- 
tion in work week to 30 or 35 hours, 
with the same pay as for 40 hours. His 
soft-coal contract expires June 30. A 
strike would reduce the coal stockpiles, 
now extra high, but would cut off the 
royalty of 20 cents a ton going into the 
United Mine Workers Welfare Fund. 


Thus, Mr. Lewis has reasons for striking, 
and reasons for avoiding a walkout. 

Steel is due to have a showdown on 
the pension issue, which is being put 
ahead of wages in preliminary propa- 
ganda. The CIO Steelworkers contracts 
allow a strike after July 16, but a settle- 
ment before then seems likely. Talks are 
expected to begin in May. 

The net result of these big-industry 
negotiations, and others, probably will 
be a variety of settlements, rather than 
one national wage pattern for 1949. 


RUSSIA’S CONTROLS 
OVER LABOR UNIONS 


A new picture of labor relations under 
a Communist system has come from a 
group of Norwegian union officials who 
visited Russia. The delegation, which the 
Russians apparently thought was stacked 
in their favor, found many conditions 
that American labor leaders would reject 
if an employer dared to propose them. 
Soviet practices, as described by 
the labor committee from Norway, differ 
from American methods in these points: 
Wage demands cannot be made a 
strike issue by Russian unions, as they 
can, and are, in this country. The report 
says that the Russian unions “cannot 
carry on any wage fights, since the en- 
tire wage basis is regulated by the 
economic planning of the state.” 
Production bonuses are widely used 
in the Soviet factories, leading “to great 
inequality in wages.” In a plant with an 





ALEXEI] STAKHANOV, RUSSIA’S SPEED-UP HERO 





—Sovfoto 


In the Soviet: piecework, production bonuses and work quotas 
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WABASH 


CAN PROMISE YOU 
SUPERIOR 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


Between now and 1951, Wa- 
bash Railroad will purchase 
er rebuild 3,151 freight cars 
of a variety of types —3,151 
reasons why Wabash can 
promise you superior freight 
service. 






































| INCLUDED 
IN THE PROGRAM 
ARE 2,300 

| BRAND NEW 


| BOXCARS 





HOPPER CARS, 
BOTH COVERED 
AND OPEN, 
ARE ALSO AN 
IMPORTANT PART 
OF THE PLAN 


Whether or not your freight 
originates on the Wabash, the 
strategic location of the Wabash 
in the “Heart of America” offers 
you finer freight service. Wa- 
bash “highballs” your freight 
between East and West... and 

serves you equally well be- 
tween North and South. 


There’s a Wabash 
freight representative 
near you. Phone him 
for details of how Wa- 


bash can best serve you. 





P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


WABASH RAILROAD 





Sewing the Heart of rémerica 
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HERE'S no easy way to cope with a 

Cyclone Chain Link Fence. Crim- 
inals, to their chagrin, have been finding 
that out for many years. And it’s obvi- 
ous that plant executives, by their consist- 
ent selection of Cycione, also recognize 
its superiority. Their extensive purchases 
have played an important part in making 
Cyclone the world’s most widely-used 
property protection fence. 

A Cyclone Chain Link Fence effective- 
ly protects property and equipment... 
provides plant management with com- 
plete “entrance and exit control.” But 
there’s more to the story: Each Cyclone 
Fence is put up to stay . . . to resist 







Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-39 





weather, and to retain its taut, trim, 
good looks year after year without up- 
keep expense. 

Our free book “Your Fence” is avail- 
able on request. In an interesting man- 
ner, it describes and illustrates the many 
types of Cyclone Fence, and the many 
special features which make long life a 
certainty. Write for your copy today, 
and please keep this statement in mind: 
No job is too large—no job is too small 
for Cyclone. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY ) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
















We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. It’s full 
of facts, specifications, illustrations. Shows 14 types of 
fence. Before you choose any fence for your property, 
get the facts about Cyclone. 


Interested in fencing: [) Industrial; [] School; () Playground; [) Resi- 
dence. Approximately -... scccceccccccccsscsccvcccecescccccoes feet. 
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average wage of 800 rubles a month, the | 


report states, some workers receive up to 
14,000 rubles. American unions object 
to such wide variations in pay, and seek 
to prevent piecework systems of wages, 

Special privileges to the “Stak. 
hanovite workers” who _ increase their 
own production as urged by Alexei Stak. 
hanov, the speed-up hero of Russia, In 
America, unions oppose production 
speed-up programs, and do not believe 
in special rewards for high output. The 
Russians give the Stakhanovites the first 
chance at vacations in Government re- 
sort hotels, the Norwegians report. Most 


of the ordinary workers do not get an 


opportunity to go to the camps, the re- 
port adds. P 


Work quotas for the plant are en-| 


forced by the union in the Communist 
fatherland. If possible, the union sees to 
it that the workers exceed the quota. 
Unions in the U.S. decline to assume 
any such responsibility. 

Compulsory arbitration of labor dis- 
putes is the Soviet rule. If a union in the 
plant cannot reach a settlement with the 
factory manager, the dispute goes up to 
the Central Council of Trade Unions. 
This orders a settlement in line with na- 
tional production plans, the report ex- 
plains. Unions in the United States are 
opposed to the idea of compulsory arbi- 
tration. 

Wages based on seniority also were 
found in Russia by the Norwegian group. 
The report states that bonuses up to 40 
per cent above normal rates are some- 
times paid to the workers with longer 
service in the plant. This type of pay 
scale would be opposed by most Ameri- 
can unions. And, as in the case of other 
conditions reported by the Norwegians, 
Communists in American unions gen- 
erally would protest loudly if anyone 
proposed similar working terms in this 
country, 





SETBACK FOR UNIONS | 


IN STRIKE DECISION 


More State laws limiting strike activi- 
ties of unions may result from a decision 
just issued by the Supreme Court. The 
Court finds that States can prohibit cer- 
tain acts of unions, even in companies 
doing business across State lines, pro- 
vided the acts are not specifically author- 
ized by federal law. 

Scope of the decision is so broad that 
it has alarmed union officials, already 
worried about an earlier Supreme Court 
ruling upholding the right of the States 
to outlaw the “closed shop.” Labor 
leaders are expected to step up their 
efforts to stop legislatures from passing 
restrictive labor laws, now that these 
measures can apply to companies in inter- 
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state commerce as well as strictly local 
firms. 

The latest test came in a case involving 
a Wisconsin labor law. This law, the Wis- 
consin Employment Peace Act, prohib- 
its strikes or work stoppages of any kind 
unless authorized by a majority vote of 
the workers in a secret election. 

A new strike strategy was involved in 
the test of the law. This strategy con- 
sisted of calling employes away from 
their work for membership meetings at 
frequent intervals, in order to disrupt 
production schedules and put pressure on 
the management of the plant to grant 
union demands in contract negotiations. 
Sudden meetings were called on 27 oc- 
casions in four months. 

The Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board ordered the AFL Auto Workers to 
cease these meetings during working 





~Bachrach 
JUSTICE JACKSON 
The right to strike is vulnerable 


hours. The union appealed to the Supreme 
Court on the contention that the Wagner 
Act, and then the Taft-Hartley Act, 
protected the “right to strike.” 

The Supreme Court, however, in a 
5-to-4 decision, finds that the Wisconsin 
order is valid since the federal laws do 
not specifically authorize this type of 
strike activity, or prohibit it. Justice 
Robert H. Jackson, in the majority opin- 
ion, explains that “the right to strike, be- 
cause of its more serious impact upon the 
public interest, is more vulnerable to 
regulation than the right to organize and 
select representatives” for bargaining. 

Unions fear that the decision, to which 
four Justices filed vigorous dissents, is 
likely to encourage State legislatures to 
adopt laws that place limitations of vari- 
ous kinds upon the power of unions to 
call strikes. 

















1928 —-ight—the Am- 


erican Hoist and Derrick 
Company of St. Paul, Minn., 
produced this Model 111- 
80-G Double Drum Gas 
Hoist, equipped with a Twin 
Disc Power Take-off. 


1949 —below—this late 
Model 100 Hoist manufac- 
tured by American is also 
equipped with a Twin Disc 
Power Take-off. 








21 Years Service 
with American Hoist 


In 1928, the American Hoist and Derrick Company installed 
a Twin Disc Power Take-off on its new Double Drum Gas 
Hoist. It marked the beginning of 21 years of Twin Disc 
service to the St. Paul manufacturer, for Twin Disc still pro- 
vides efficient power transmission units on American Hoist’s 
1949 equipment. 

For more than 30 years, the Twin Disc Clutch Company 
has specialized in power transmission problems. In the logging 
industry ...as well as in the construction, petroleum, marine, 
machine tool and implement industries... manufacturers find 
Twin Disc Power Take-offs, Friction Clutches, Marine Gears 
and Hydraulic Drives efficient, long-wearing power transmis- 
sion units. Twin Disc CLuTcH Company, Racine, Wisconsin 
(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois). 
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eee SO millions 
may live! 


Out of a Berlin bakery, this German child 
trundles bread made from flour flown in by 


American pilots in Douglas planes. 


A marvel of modern mass transportation, the Berlin 
Air Lift was made possible through the 

courage and efficiency of Air Force personnel. 
plus the foresight and creative skills of 


Douglas craftsmen and engineers. For, ready 





to meet this need—as they were ready to 
meet the needs of war—were fleets of 
Douglas DC-4s (Army C-54... Navy R5D) 
—hbackbone of the Air Lift. 


Realizing the vital importance of dependable 
Ff» air transport—both military and commercial— 
@ Douglas continues to pioneer new transport 
models. Now under construction is the 

new DC-6A air freighter capable of flying 
loads up to 30,000 lbs. at 300 mph. Future 
operations, utilizing the DC-6A, will require 
half as many planes, three-fourths the men. 
and reduce operating costs one-third, compared 


with present Berlin Air Lift requirements. 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC, 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


What's happening to U.S. industry is shown by latest production figures. 
These official Federal Reserve figures contain many signs of falling demand. 
Production, over all, is holding up well. January output was 191 per cent 
of 1935-39 output. That is 1 point below December, 2 points below a year ago. 
Over-all figures, however, may be a bit deceptive. When analyzed, they 
show some industries down rather substantially, with others still expanding. 
Factory production actually is spotty. The boom seems to be over for most 
industries. A few are back to producing at close to the prewar 1940 rate. 
January trends in factory production do reflect some seasonal influences. 
But, to most observers, they also indicate that the backlog of postwar demand is 
satisfied in industry after industry. Government appraisers accept this view. 











Here are the industries that fell back to prewar levels in January: 

Anthracite output fell to 88 per cent of prewar years. Mild weather in the 
Eastern States, where anthracite is used for fuel, is reSponsible. 

Shoe production went down to 97 per cent of the 1935-39 average. 

Leather tanning was close to prewar years, with output at 103, per cent. 

Cotton consumption, at 123 per cent, compares with 120 per cent in 1940. 

These reports suggest that the leather and cotton-textile industries have 
made their postwar adjustments, are back to filling current consumer demand. 














Among industries that show substantial drops from a year ago are these: 
Rubber manufacturing, 193 per cent, against 223 per cent in January, 1948. 
Furniture, at 158 per cent, compared with 179 per cent a year ago. 
Lumber, 124 per cent, against 143 per cent. Bad weather may be responsible. 
Soap output, at 1359 per cent of 1955-39, against last year's 151 per cent. 
Paint production, 146 per cent in January, 158 per cent a year ago. 
Woolen textiles, 151 per cent, against output of 166 per cent a year ago. 
Bituminous coal, 145 per cent, against 161 per cent. This industry has 
been affected by a mild winter in the East and a sharp drop in coal exports. 
Machinery, 267 per cent, against 285 per cent. This category includes 
manufacturers of both producers’ machinery and a number of home appliances. 
This list of downward adjustments covers a rather wide range of consumer 
products=--too wide, apparently, to be explained solely by seasonal factors. 
Declining machinery output may indicate falling demand for many durable goods. 

















Offsetting drops in the above industries are gains in these areas: 
Iron and steel output is at a record rate of 227 per cent of 1935-39. A 
year ago, iron and steel production amounted to 203 per cent of prewar years. 
Automobile output pushed up to 215 per cent, compared with 206 per cent. 
Transportation equipment went to 252 per cent, against 244 per cent.: Most 
of the gain was in aircraft, an industry that is assured of Government orders. 
Gains also were registered in output of freight cars, for which orders are off. 
Cigarette production, at 214 per. cent of prewar, against 204 per cent. 
Printing and publishing, 156 per cent, against 148 per cent a year ago. 
Coal and petroleum products, 227 per cent, against 214 per cent. Much of 
the increase is due to higher coke output, keeping pace with steel operations. 
Outlook for this group is for continued high production for at least six 
months, maybe longer. However, continued high output of steel, coupled with 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To our CrLeagused isa ciliates pe oot | 


The device you see pictured here is an 
automobile light switch which controls 
parking and driving lights. Probably few 
motorists have ever seen such a switch, 
because the body of it is concealed under 
the dash or back of the instrument panel. 
People see only the knob. Because the 
operation of such a switch is so simple 
and reliable, probably most people think 
it is equally simple in design. 

The fact is, however, that its simplicity 
and reliability of operation are protected 
by design and materials that foresee the 
conditions and contingencies of use. This 
is typical of a great many products which 
are taken for granted 


they are better suited. If we were asked 
if we would recommend brass for the 
bracket and case, we would say that the 
steel being used is perfectly suitable, 
should last as long as the car, and has a 
minimum cost. 

We like to sell Revere Metals, but not 
to our customers’ disadvantage. Our 
Technical Advisors are in constant con- 
sultation with manufacturers and do not 
hesitate to suggest whatever material 
will enhance performance or save money. 
Recently, for example, one of these engi- 
neers found a customer using a phosphor 
bronze for a cover plate, and remarked 
that a certain nickel 





by people who never 
realize how much fore- 
thought has been given 
to the creation of hid- 
den values that assure 
satisfaction. 

Take the matter of 
selection of materials. 





The switch uses steel 


silver would serve as 
well and cost some- 
what less, since it 
would have adequate 
springiness, strength, 
and corrosion resist- 





ance in that applica- 
tion. On the other 
hand, substitution of 





in several types and 
forms, brass, phosphor bronze, silver, 
canvas base bakelite, a felt washer to 
exclude dust, a plastic, and if you in- 
clude the fuse, lead and glass. All told, 
there are some 20 main parts. Of these, 
four are made of Revere phosphor bronze, 
used for contacts, contactor, and rivets, 
these being the parts in which the special 
qualities of phosphor bronze are essential. 
The fact that the use of Revere phos- 
phor bronze is confined to four small 
parts illustrates a basic Revere policy, 
which is that we recommend Revere 
Metals only for the purposes for which 





phosphor bronze for 
nickel silver has been recommended from 
time to time. It all depends upon the 
needs of the specific application. 

This attitude of Revere’s is by no 
means unique; it is to be found through- 
out American industry. The one essential 
to make it resultful is that the supplier 
be taken as far as possible into the manu- 
facturer’s confidence, because only then 
can the supplier’s knowledge be made 
available. Every company is entitled to 
use the brains as well as the products of 
the firms from which it buys. Are you 
employing both? 


REVERE COPPER anv BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


x ke * 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 
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Special Report 


year is expected to be higher than in 
1948—$17,100,000,000 compared with 
$16,900,000,000. That’s owing to the 
fact that interest and rental payments 
now are at a higher level than when 
1948 began. 

Benefit payments for unemploy- 
ment and for relief, and refunds on veter- 
ans’ insurance are likely to rise in the 
months ahead. Such payments totaled 
$13,200,000,000 for 1948 and are ex- 
pected to amount to $13,800,000,000 in 
1949. The rate for the second half of 
1949, however, is estimated at $14,600,- 
000,000. The increase in rate expected 
in the second half of the year will come 
chiefly from refunds from veterans’ in- 
surance premiums. It is estimated that 
veterans will get some $2,000,000,000. 
Payments will begin late this year. 

All told, personal income in 1949 is 
estimated to aggregate $212,400,000, 








-—Ewing Galloway 


THE PAY ROLL 
Will it add up to less? 


000, compared with $213,600,000,000 
paid to individuals in 1948. The over-all 
decline promises to be a modest one— 
$1,200,000,000, or about one half of 1 
per cent. 

The major difference between 1948 
and 1949, as appraisers see it, is that this 
year is to be a period of falling incomes 
while 1948 was a period of rising in- 
comes. Prices, for example, are expected 
to decline, and that will be reflected in 
personal-income figures for basic pro- 
ducers—farmers, miners, lumbermen. 
Wage increases are being resisted rather 
successfully by employers, and work 
weeks are being shortened. 

Personal-income rate was $219,- 
600,000,000 a year in the fourth quarter 
of 1948. That rate is expected to con- 
tinue, even rise a bit, in the first six 
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months of 1949. But, for the second half 

of this year, appraisers estimate that the 

rate will fall to $205,100,000,000, That 
would be a decline of 6.6 per cent from 
the fourth-quarter peak. 

Taxes probably will be taking 
$19,000,000,000 a year out of income 
payments in the second half of the year, 
against $20,200,000,000 for the 1948 
fourth quarter. This assumes that there 
will be no tax increase on individual in- 
comes. 

Spendable income—income after 
taxes—is expected to be down to a rate 
of $186,200,000,000 a year in the second 
quarter of 1949, compared with $199,- 
400,000,000 in the fourth quarter of 
1948. That is a considerable drop from 
the 1948 peak, but still will be higher 
than the 1947 rate. 

Personal spending—a major influence 
on business activity—is expected to drop 
from an annual rate of $181,000,000,000 
in the final months of 1948 to a rate of 
$168,900,000,000 in the second half of 
this year. 

Individuals displayed a tendency to 
spend a smaller percentage of their 
aggregate income in 1948 than in either 
1946 or 1947. This tendency is expected 
to continue, reinforced by the prospect 
of a decline in income. In the fourth 
quarter of 1949, for example, consumers 
spent less for durable goods—automobiles 
and household appliances—than in the 
third quarter, despite higher aggregate 
incomes, That is a sign that more con- 
sumer wants are satisfied and that con- 
sumers are less eager to spend their 
money. This attitude is to be reflected in 
sales figures, 

Individual savings have increased 
sharply as a result of this tendency to 
spend less out of current income. The 
annual savings rate for the first quarter 
of 1948 was $11,400,000,000. The rate 
for the fourth quarter was $18,400,000,- 
000. The savings rate increased by 
$7,000,000,000 a year, while the rate of 
spendable income rose by $15,500,000,- 
000 from the first to the fourth quarters 
of 1948. People saved almost half of the 
increase. 

This tendency to save is expected to 
continue through the year. The appraisal 
is that savings will be at an annual rate 
of $18,500,000,000 for the first half of 
1949 and $17,300,000,000 for the second 
half. For the year, savings are estimated 
at $17,900,000,000, compared with $14,- 
900,000,000 for all of 1948. Easier in- 
stallment-credit terms, however, may re- 
duce the volume of 1949 savings. 

“These trends—declining incomes and 
rising savings—suggest that business vol- 
ume will be smaller in 1949 than in 1948. 
But the prospect is that total activity for 
the year still will exceed the level of 
activity for 1947. 
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Torrington Needle Bearings help 


wt 
oop , 


oof uP in “Caterpillar” 


Diesel Tractors 





“Caterpillar” Diese] DW10 Tractors take heavy farm chores 
and tough construction jobs in stride, with few breaks 
for service attention. Extra staying power is built in with 
such engineering features as Torrington Needle Bearings 
in governor, steering gear, steering bell-crank and brake 
pivot shaft. These efficient anti-friction units assure easy 
steering and braking control with minimum maintenance. 


The extra staying power of high-capacity Needle Bearings holds upkeep 
down—to save you money or build your sales. 

These efficient anti-friction units keep rotating and oscillating parts 
free from wear, free from care. Needle Bearings hold their own, too, 
where lubricant is concerned, need less oil less often. 

To reduce upkeep on equipment you use, or gain sales advantage for 
equipment you build, let our engineers help yours apply Torrington 
Needle Bearings. Write us today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. e South Bend 21, Ind. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 








TORRINGTON ////7/; BEARINGS 


Needle - Spherical Roller - Tapered Roller - Straight Roller - Ball - Needle Rollers 
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ROUND FOUR: BAD TIME FOR UNIONS 


No Raise for Most Workers, Cut for Some 


Fourth round, up to now, brings 
promise of few raises for union 
workers. Cuts already have hit 
more than 300,000 workers. A 
million more have signed up for 
1949 with no increases. 

Raises granted here and there 
are not significant enough to fix 
industry pattern. Big tests will 
come this spring. 


A few scattered wage increases are 
showing up as new contracts are 
signed by unions and employers, but 
these are to be an exception rather 
than the rule in 1949 negotiations. It 
is to be a bad spring for unions by 
standards of recent years. Wage cuts, 
not raises, already have been ordered 
for some workers. Many others are 
finding that they must be satisfied with 
wage rates they received last year. 

Enough already has happened in the 
fourth round to give a preview of what 
lies ahead. The fourth-round box score 
up to now is this: 

Pay cuts affected about 300,000 
workers under agreements calling for re- 
ductions when the cost of living declines. 

No raises are in store for unions rep- 
resenting more than 1,000,000 members. 

Wage increases, smaller than a year 
ago, have been won by some workers, 
but no industry-wide wage patterns of 
importance have developed. 

Union demands often stress pensions 
and health insurance more than wage 
increases. Few pension demands are be- 
ing granted, however. 

What is happening, and what is likely 
to happen is gradually becoming clear. 
Contracts in many of the big industries 
do not expire for another month or two, 
and the real test will come then. 

Lower wages already are in effect for 
workers operating under pay systems tied 
to the cost of living. 

Auto and electrical-equipment work- 
ers employed by General Motors Corp. 
have received a reduction of 2 cents an 
hour so far. The 273,000 employes in- 
volved are due to get an automatic raise 
of 3 cents an hour in May and possibly 
another pay cut in June under the con- 
tracts of CIO’s Auto Workers and 
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—General Motors 


FOR AUTO WORKERS, PAY CUTS 





—Cotton TexPile Institute 


FOR TEXTILE WORKERS, NO CHANGE 








-INP 
FOR RUBBER WORKERS, TEST AHEAD 
- « . no single wage pattern? 


Electrical Workers. About 1,100 em- 
ployes of the Lincoln Electric Co., of 


Cleveland, received a pay cut of 3 per } 


cent because of price declines. 

Shoe workers in plants of the Interna- 
tional Shoe Co. were given a reduction 
of 3 cents an hour, under a cost-of-living 
clause affecting .25,000 employes. 

Holding the line on wage rates are 
a number of consumer-goods industries, 
that are running into sales resistance. 

Textiles generally are not gaining wage 
increases at this time. Arbitrators turned 
down CIO Textile Workers demands for 
10-cent increases in cotton and woolen 
textile mills. Contracts banned strikes this 
year. The no-raise pattern is being ex- 
tended to about 300,000 textile workers. 

Clothing makers, as a general rule, 
are not insisting on a pay raise in this 
round. AFL Ladies Garment Workers, 
with about 380,000 members, and CIO 
Clothing Workers, with 365,000 mem- 
bers, passed up opportunities to reopen 
wage clauses of their agreements. 

Shoe manufacturers, generally, re- 
fuse to grant wage increases, where con- 
tracts do not provide an automatic reduc- 
tion because of a cost-of-living clause. 
CIO Shoe Workers continued the- old 
agreement without.a raise for 11,000 em- 
ployes of 70 firms in Massachusetts. The 
companies had asked for a 5-cent cut. 

Raises are appearing in some indus- 
tries in the early stages of Round Four. 
These increases probably will have little, 
if any, effect upon settlements in the 
bigger industries awaiting negotiations. 

Transit workers in Philadelphia ac- 
cepted an 8-cents-an-hour raise after ask- 
ing for 25 cents. Leaders of CIO Trans- 
port Workers advised their members 
that it might be harder to win a raise 
later with living costs declining. 

Public-utility employes obtained a 
raise of 7 cents an hour from a New 
York power company, with some groups 
of workers getting an additional 5 cents. 
The CIO union had demanded 15 cents, 
but settled without a strike. 

Other raises granted in recent weeks 
by single firms ranged from 1 to 20 cents 
an hour, but some of these are combina- 
tion third- and fourth-round increases. 

The big tests for 1949 contract settle- 
ments are still ahead, in basic industries 
such as coal, steel, autos, electrical equip- 
ment and rubber. 

Auto industry already is going through 
the preliminary sparring for this round. 
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Ford Motor Co. has advised the CIO 
Auto Workers that it opposes a pay 
raise and wants to finance any pension 
program by cutting wages, if the union 
insists upon pushing through its pension 
and welfare demands, Ford argues that 
it could not pass on the cost of welfare 
concessions to the consumer, since prices 
cannot be raised. This may be taking into 
account the price cuts recently put into 
effect by General Motors, along with pay 
reductions. UAW cannot strike against 
General Motors until May, 1950, under 
its contract, but the Ford agreement ex- 
pires on July 15. 

In electrical equipment, where nego- 
tiations probably will start in May, CIO 
Electrical Workers are talking of a pos- 
sible demand of 27 cents an hour, plus 
welfare proposals, Companies are con- 
tending that the industry cannot afford 
higher labor costs. 

Rubber firms, with large surpluses of 
tires and other products, probably are 
in a good position to wait out a strike if 
the CIO Rubber Workers walk out in 
support of their demand for a 25-cents- 
an-hour raise and _ welfare _ benefits. 
Bargaining here is due to begin in April. 

Coal negotiations probably will get 
started in May. John L. Lewis's big 
issue this year is expected to be a reduc- 
tion in work week to 30 or 35 hours, 
with the same pay as for 40 hours. His 
soft-coal contract expires June 30. A 
strike would reduce the coal stockpiles, 
now extra high, but would cut off the 
royalty of 20 cents a ton going into the 
United Mine Workers Welfare Fund. 


Thus, Mr. Lewis has reasons for striking, 
and reasons for avoiding a walkout. 

Steel is due to have a showdown on 
the pension issue, which is being put 
ahead of wages in preliminary propa- 
ganda. The CIO Steelworkers contracts 
allow a strike after July 16, but a settle- 
ment before then seems likely. Talks are 
expected to begin in May. 

The net result of these big-industry 
negotiations, and others, probably will 
be a variety of settlements, rather than 
one national wage pattern for 1949. 


RUSSIA’S CONTROLS 
OVER LABOR UNIONS 


A new picture of labor relations under 
a Communist system has come from a 
group of Norwegian union officials who 
visited Russia. The delegation, which the 
Russians apparently thought was stacked 
in their favor, found many conditions 
that American labor leaders would reject 
if an employer dared to propose them. 
Soviet practices, as described by 
the labor committee from Norway, differ 
from American methods in these points: 
Wage demands cannot be made a 
strike issue by Russian unions, as they 
can, and are, in this country. The report 
says that the Russian unions “cannot 
carry on any wage fights, since the en- 
tire wage basis is regulated by the 
economic planning of the state.” 
Production bonuses are widely used 
in the Soviet factories, leading “to great 
inequality in wages.” In a plant with an 





ALEXEI STAKHANOV, RUSSIA’S SPEED-UP HERO 





—Sovfoto 


In the Soviet: piecework, production bonuses and work quotas 
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WABASH 


CAN PROMISE YOU 
SUPERIOR 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


Between now and 1951, Wa- 
bash Railroad will purchase 
or rebuild 3,151 freight cars 
of a variety of types —3,151 
reasons why Wabash can 
promise you superior freight 
service. 







































| INCLUDED 
IN THE PROGRAM 
ARE 2,300 

| BRAND NEW 


| BOXCARS 





BOTH COVERED 
AND OPEN, 
ARE ALSO AN 
IMPORTANT PART 
OF THE PLAN 


Whether or not your freight 
originates on the Wabash, the 
strategic location of the Wabash 
in the “Heart of America” offers 
you finer freight service. Wa- 
bash “highballs” your freight 
between East and West... and 

serves you equally well be- 
tween North and South. 


There’s a Wabash 
freight representative 
near you. Phone him 
for details of how Wa- 


bash can best serve you. 





ARR 


Ww 
WABASH RAILROAD 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 








Serving the Heart of rémerica 
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“Ain't dere 
no easier way 


HERE'S no easy way to cope with a 

Cyclone Chain Link Fence. Crim- 
inals, to their chagrin, have been finding 
that out for many years. And it’s obvi- 
ous that plant executives, by their consist- 
ent selection of Cycione, also recognize 
its superiority. Their extensive purchases 
have played an important part in making 
Cyclone the world’s most widely-used 
property protection fence. 

A Cyclone Chain Link Fence effective- 
ly protects property and equipment... 
provides plant management with com- 
plete “entrance and exit control.” But 
there’s more to the story: Each Cyclone 
Fence is put up to stay . . . to resist 


U-S‘S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-39 







a 





weather, and to retain its taut, trim, 
good looks year after year without up- 
keep expense. 

Our free book “Your Fence” is avail- 
able on request. In an interesting man- 
ner, it describes and illustrates the many 
types of Cyclone Fence, and the many 
special features which make long life a 
certainty. Write for your copy today, 
and please keep this statement in mind: 
No job is too large—no job is too small 
for Cyclone. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY ) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 








We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. It’s full 
of facts, specifications, illustrations. Shows 14 types of 
fence. Before you choose any fence for yoyr property, 
get the facts about Cyclone. 













Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [J School; () Playground; [) Resi- 
dence. Approximately .....cccccccccccccscccccccccccescccccces feet. 


UN (Tee STATE S $8 €&t 
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Later Week 


average wage of 800 rubles a month, the 
report states, some workers receive up to 
14,000 rubles. American unions object 
to such wide variations in pay, and seek 
to prevent piecework systems of wages, 

Special privileges to the “Stak. 
hanovite workers” who increase _ their 
own production as urged by Alexei Stak. 





es 


hanov, the speed-up hero of Russia. In § 


America, unions oppose 
speed-up programs, and do not believe 
in special rewards for high output. The 
Russians give the Stakhanovites the first 
chance at vacations in Government re- 


sort hotels, the Norwegians report. Most 


of the ordinary workers do not get an 
opportunity to go to the camps, the re- 
port adds. 


Work quotas for the plant are en-§ 


forced by the union in the Communist 
fatherland. If possible, the union sees to 
it that the workers exceed the quota. 
Unions in the U.S. decline to assume 
any such responsibility. 

Compulsory arbitration of labor dis- 
putes is the Soviet rule. If a union in the 
plant cannot reach a settlement with the 
factory manager, the dispute goes up to 
the Central Council of Trade Unions, 
This orders a settlement in line with na- 
tional production plans, the report ex- 
plains. Unions in the United States are 
opposed to the idea of compulsory arbi- 
tration. 

Wages based on seniority also were 
found in Russia by the Norwegian group. 
The report states that bonuses up to 40 
per cent above normal rates are some- 
times paid to the workers with longer 
service in the plant. This type of pay 
scale would be opposed by most Ameri- 
can unions. And, as in the case of other 
conditions reported by the Norwegians, 
Communists in American unions gen- 
erally would protest loudly if anyone 
proposed similar working terms in this 
country, 





production | 
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SETBACK FOR UNIONS |} 


IN STRIKE DECISION 


More State laws limiting strike activi- 
ties of unions may result from a decision 
just issued by the Supreme Court. The 
Court finds that States can prohibit cer- 
tain acts of unions, even in companies 
doing business across State lines, pro- 
vided the acts are not specifically author- 
ized by federal law. 

Scope of the decision is so broad that 
it has alarmed union officials, already 
worried about an earlier Supreme Court 
ruling upholding the right of the States 
to outlaw the “closed shop.” Labor 
leaders are expected to step up their 
efforts to stop legislatures from passing 
restrictive labor laws, now that these 
measures can apply to companies in inter- 
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state commerce as well as strictly local 
firms. 

The latest test came in a case involving 
a Wisconsin labor law. This law, the Wis- 
consin Employment Peace Act, prohib- 
its strikes or work stoppages of any kind 
unless authorized by a majority vote of 
the workers in a secret election. 

A new strike strategy was involved in 
the test of the law. This strategy con- 
sisted of calling employes away from 
their work for membership meetings at 
frequent intervals, in order to disrupt 
production schedules and put pressure on 
the management of the plant to grant 
union demands in contract negotiations. 
Sudden meetings were called on 27 oc- 
casions in four months. 

The Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board ordered the AFL Auto Workers to 
cease these meetings during working 





—Bachrach 


JUSTICE JACKSON 
The right to strike is vulnerable 


hours. The union appealed to the Supreme 
Court on the contention that the Wagner 
Act, and then the Taft-Hartley Act, 
protected the “right to strike.” 

The Supreme Court, however, in a 
5-to-4 decision, finds that the Wisconsin 
order is valid since the federal laws do 
not specifically authorize this type of 
strike activity, or prohibit it. Justice 
Robert H. Jackson, in the majority opin- 
ion, explains that “the right to strike, be- 
cause of its more serious impact upon the 
public interest, is more vulnerable to 
regulation than the right to organize and 
select representatives” for bargaining. 

Unions fear that the decision, to which 
four Justices filed vigorous dissents, is 
likely to encourage State legislatures to 
adopt laws that place limitations of vari- 
ous kinds upon the power of unions to 
call strikes. 



















1928 —right—the Am- 


erican Hoist and Derrick 
Company of St. Paul, Minn., 
produced this Model 111- 
80-G Double Drum Gas 
Hoist, equipped with a Twin 
Disc Power Take-off. 


1949 -below— this late 
Model 100 Hoist manufac- 
tured by American is also 
equipped with a Twin Disc 
Power Take-off. 


| 
21 Years Service 


with American Hoist 


In 1928, the American Hoist and Derrick Company installed 
a Twin Disc Power Take-off on its new Double Drum Gas 
Hoist. It marked the beginning of 21 years of Twin Disc 
service to the St. Paul manufacturer, for Twin Disc still pro- 
vides efficient power transmission units on American Hoist’s 
1949 equipment. 

For more than 30 years, the Twin Disc Clutch Company 
has specialized in power transmission problems. In the logging 
industry ...as well as in the construction, petroleum, marine, 
machine tool and implement industries ... manufacturers find 
Twin Disc Power Take-offs, Friction Clutches, Marine Gears 
and Hydraulic Drives efficient, long-wearing power transmis- 
sion units. Twin Disc CLUTCH Company, Racine, Wisconsin 
(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois). 


Machine Tool 
Clutch 
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BREAD... .0 mitions 


may live! 


Out of a Berlin bakery, this German child 
trundles bread made from flour flown in by 


American pilots in Douglas planes. 


A marvel of modern mass transportation, the Berlin 
Air Lift was made possible through the 

courage and efficiency of Air Force personnel. 
plus the foresight and creative skills of 

Douglas craftsmen and engineers. For, ready 

to meet this need—as they were ready to 

meet the needs of war—were fleets of 


NEUES DE | Douglas DC-4s (Army C-54... Navy R5D) 


wa Siew —backbone of the Air Lift. 


eaten ee 


vithieviek Bege: 


Realizing the vital importance of dependable 
re 


air transport—both military and commercial— 
Douglas continues to pioneer new transport 
models. Now under construction is the 

new DC-6A air freighter capable of flying 
loads up to 30,000 lbs. at 300 mph. Future 
operations, utilizing the DC-6A, will require 
half as many planes, three-fourths the men, 
and reduce operating costs one-third, compared 


with present Berlin Air Lift requirements. 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC, 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


What's happening to U.S. industry is shown by latest production figures. 
These official Federal Reserve figures contain many signs of falling demand. 
Production, over all, is holding up well. January output was 191 per cent 
of 1935-39 output. That is 1 point below December, 2 points below a year ago. 
Over-all figures, however, may be a bit deceptive. When analyzed, they 
show some industries down rather substantially, with others still expanding. 
Factory production actually is spotty. The boom seems to be over for most 
industries. A few are back to producing at close to the prewar 1940 rate. 
January trends in factory production do reflect some seasonal influences. 
But, to most observers, they also indicate that the backlog of postwar demand is 
satisfied in industry after industry. Government appraisers accept this view. 











Here are the industries that fell back to prewar levels in January: 

Anthracite output fell to 88 per cent of prewar years. Mild weather in the 
Eastern States, where anthracite is used for fuel, is reSponsible. 

Shoe production went down to 97 per cent of the 1935-39 average. 

Leather tanning was close to prewar years, with output at 103 per cent. 

Cotton consumption, at 123 per cent, compares with 120 per cent in 1940. 

These reports suggest that the leather and cotton-textile industries have 

their postwar adjustments, are back to filling current consumer demand. 














Among industries that show substantial drops from a year ago are these: 
Rubber manufacturing, 193 per cent, against 223 per cent in January, 1948. 
Furniture, at 158 per cent, compared with 179 per cent a year ago. 
Lumber, 124 per cent, against 143 per cent. Bad weather may be responsible. 
Soap output, at 139 per cent of 1935-39, against last year's 151 per cent. 
Paint production, 146 per cent in January, 158 per cent a year ago. 
Woolen textiles, 151 per cent, against output of 166 per cent a year ago. 
Bituminous coal, 145 per cent, against 161 per cent. This industry has 
been affected by a mild winter in the East and a sharp drop in coal exports. 
Machinery, 267 per cent, against 285 per cent. This category includes 
manufacturers of both producers' machinery and a number of home appliances. 
This list of downward adjustments covers a rather wide range of consumer 
productsS--too wide, apparently, to be explained solely by seasonal factors. 
Declining machinery output may indicate falling demand for many durable goods. 

















Offsetting drops in the above industries are gains in these areas: 
Iron and steel output is at a record rate of 227 per cent of 1935-39. A 
year ago, iron and steel production amounted to 203 per cent of prewar years. 
Automobile output pushed up to 215 per cent, compared with 206 per cent. 
Transportation equipment went to 252 per cent, against 244 per cent.‘ Most 
of the gain was in aircraft, an industry that is assured of Government orders. 
Gains also were registered in output of freight cars, for which orders are off. 
Cigarette production, at 214 per. cent of prewar, against 204 per cent. 
Printing and publishing, 156 per cent, against 148 per cent a year ago. 
Coal and petroleum products, 227 per cent, against 214 per cent. Much of 
the increase is due to higher coke output, keeping pace with steel operations. 
Outlook for this group is for continued high production for at least six 
months, maybe longer. However, continued high output of steel, coupled with 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


falling production in some steel-using industries, indicates an end to the steel 
shortage before the year is out. Automobile demand seems more nearly satisfied. 


Industries that are holding their own, at a high level of production, are 
industrial chemicals, at a whopping 438 per cent of prewar; meat packing and 
food preparations, except flour; rayon, clay products and the glass industry. 


Marshall Plan is coming to be viewed as a rescue device for distressed U.S. 
industries as well as a Support operation for countries of Western Europe. 

Sentiment in Congress to use the Marshall Plan to spur exports is growing. 

U.S. shipping industry seems almost sure to keep a guarantee that some of 
Marshall Plan exports must be carried abroad in American-owned vessels. 

U.S. flour mills probably will continue to get some Marshall Plan exports, 
although Economic Co-operation Administration wants to end this provision. 

Coal shipments to Europe -are being urged to keep up U.S. production. 

Grain shipments under ECA also would be assured by the proposal that ECA 
could not authorize dollar purchases of grains at prices below U.S. parity. 

Cargo insurance, written by U.S. firms, is urged by other Congressmen. 

What started as a sacrifice by the U.S. of urgently needed goods so that 
Europe could recover now threatens to become a mainstay for getting rid of some 
U.S. surpluses. ECA can be counted upon to oppose these proposals. But ECA has 
to get its appropriation from Congress, and Congress may have different views. 























Postal-rate increases proposed by the Post Office are not to be adopted. 
Second-class rates, applying to newSpapers and magazines, would wipe out 
many profits, make mailing costs prohibitive for farm, labor, church journals. 
Mailing costs would go up an average of 300 per cent. Base rates would be 
from 2 cents to 9 cents per pound, depending on postal zones. Then there would 
be premium rates, varying according to advertising content. Present rates are 
1% cents a pound for editorial matter, 1% to 7 cents a pound for advertising. 
The proposed schedule would end the policy of cheap postal rates for mail 
that spreads information. Congress is not likely to go along with this change. 











Stockpiling is another activity that will bolster some industries in 1949. 

First appropriation bill of the 8lst Congress provides $525,000,000 for the 
stockpiling program in fiscal 1950, beginning July 1. In addition, the bill 
provides $250,000,000 in cash to pay off contracts already on the books. 

In the year ahead, the bill authorizes $275,000,000 in cash and contract, 
authority for $250,000,000 more, payable in future years: 

Total amount for fiscal 1950 is what the President requested, but the bill 
allowed a smaller amount of cash than the President asked, more contract funds. 

Appropriations Committee of the House decided that the smaller amount of 
cash would be ample to cover the present rate of stockpiling purchases. Buying 
for the stockpile will step up in the year ahead. Estimates for stockpiling in 
the current fiscal year are $350,000,000. Strategic materials are involved. 














Industrial pricing probably is to get a 16=-month antitrust moratorium. 
Basing=-point prices and freight absorption would be ‘permitted without a 
challenge until July 1, 1950, under a House Judiciary Committee bill. 
Antitrust prosecutions or Federal Trade Commission actions, based upon 
pricing practices alone, would be prohibited for this period. Pending actions 
against business firms, involving pricing methods, would not be affected. 
Purpose of the bill is to give Congress time to study effects of Supreme 
Court decisions that seem to outlaw basing points and other systems of quoting 
prices on delivery. Meanwhile, business will be safe from prosecutions. 











Antitrust laws, in general, will be studied during the moratorium. There 
is growing opinion in Congress that these laws may require extensive overhauling. 
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TWO OIL EXPLORATION METHODS now 


G’S : : 
GEORGE FAILIN widely used were made more practical by 
» George Failing’s revolutionary idea. In one 


He invents a portable “divining rod” 


method of exploration, an earth-drill picks 
that helps ‘up samples (cores) from different strata for 


bring in thousands of oil gushers all over the world! study by geologists. In another, dynamite 


“OIL FIELD GUMBO is a real test for a truck,” Jess 
Page, (right) the Ford Dealer’s service manager tells 
George Failing. “And this 145-h.p. V-8, biggest Ford 
Truck engine ever built, has power to pull you 
through and to keep the drills running steadily.” 


“THIS FEATURE IS A KNOCKOUT. The brake drums 
are not one piece with the hubs. They're separate, 
and removable. This simplifies brake maintenance, 
and cuts replacement costs because you don’t have 
to buy a wheel when you want a brake drum only.” 


GEORGE FAILING’S SMART B 


charges are set off in a hole, and the effects 
are studied by seismograph. With either 
method, fast, low-cost drilling is a “‘must.” 
That’s what Failing gave oil men in 1931 
with the portable drill he mounted on an 
old Ford Pickup Truck. With this he could 
set up and drill as many as 12 holes in a day. 
Former drills required a week for setup alone. 


GEORGE FAILING with seismograph expert, Ray 
Welch of the Seismograph Service Corp. The 
seismograph records data on the effects of the 
underground explosion. Welch interprets this data 
to locate underground traps for oil or gas. 


4tHere SHE GOES! A charge of dynamite is set off in 
a hole drilled by Failing equipment mounted on a 
Ford Truck. George Failing’s idea has become a 
multimillion-dollar business for Enid, Oklahoma. 


waa ms Sat MOve! 


He uses 5 Ford Bonus Built Trucks in his own business, 
has equipped thousands of others with drills! 


“HERE'S MY LATEST drill mounted on a new Ford F-7 Big Job,” George Failing 
remarks to Ford Dealer L. A. Neal. “If it works as long as my original 1932 
model Ford, it'll still be going strong in 1966.’ Replies Neal, “Ford Trucks are 
built extra strong to last longer, Mr. Failing. They’re built to take it. There are 
over 139 Ford Truck models, every one Bonus Built with big strength reserves.” 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 


ET Using latest registration data 
eo on 5,444,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 








Finance Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SHOT IN ARM FOR BUSINESS 


Easier Credit Terms Expected to Aid Sales 


Credit terms on automobiles, 
refrigerators, other durable goods 
are being eased. 

Down payments, under Regu- 
lation W, drop to 15 per cent on 
all items except automobiles, 
which still take one third down. 

Monthly payments: now can 
stretch out over 21 months. 

Pressure is on for further eas- 
ing, which probably will come if 
sales slump continues. 


It is to be a little easier hereafter to 
buy goods on the installment plan. 

The Federal Reserve Board, under 
pressure from Congress and business, 
has eased up on the terms of its Regu- 
lation W, which covers buying on 
time. Under the new rules: 

Down payment on all items cov- 
ered by the regulation except automo- 
biles is set at a minimum of 15 per cent. 
It was 20 per cent before. On automo- 
biles, the minimum down payment re- 
mains at one third. 

Time to pay the balance is extended 
to a maximum of 21 months. This applies 
to everything covered by the regula- 
tion, including automobiles. Before the 
change, the longest terms permitted were 
15 months on amounts below $1,000 and 
18 months on amounts above $1,000. 


Articles covered by the regulation 
remain the same as before: new and 
used cars, stoves, dishwashers, ironers, 
refrigerators, washing machines, combi- 
nation appliances, air conditioners, ra- 
dios, television sets, phonographs, sewing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, furniture and 
rugs. 

To the consumer, the effect of the 
changes in down payments and maturi- 
ties is to make it-easier to fit a new car 
or a new refrigerator into the family 
budget. How it works out in dollars and 
cents for some common installment items 
is shown in the table on this page. 

A man now can buy a medium-priced 
car, at $2,600, and keep his monthly 
payments below $100. He can buy a 
medium-quality living-room set with a 
down payment of less than $40 and 
monthly payments of less than $12. Ex- 
cept for automobiles, down payments will 
be one fourth less than before. Monthly 
payments will drop about 10 per cent 
on new cars, around 22 per cent on 
nearly everything else. 

These changes affect new purchases 
only. There is to be no automatic drop 
in monthly payments on installment con- 
tracts made before March 7, when the 
revisions in Regulation W took effect. 

To business, the changes could mean 
a shot in the arm at a time of slowing 
sales and production. Some businessmen 
are counting on the easing of credit terms 
to overcome some of the price resistance 
that has been appearing recently among 
customers for high-priced durables. 





items in t 
in the monthly payments. 


—Down payment — 
Under old Under new 
regulation regulation 


$866.66 $866.66 
600.00 600.00 
13.00 9.75 
33.00 24.75 
48.00 36.00 
26.00 19.50 
52.00 39.00 
40.00 30.00 
32.00 24.00 
55.00 41.25 
10.00 7.50 
40.00 30.00 
20.00 15.00 
60.00 45.00 


$2,600 auto 

$1,800 auto 

$65 vacuum cleaner 
$165 sewing machine 
$240 refrigerator 
$130 gas stove 

$260 living-room set 
$200 dining-room set 
$160 bedroom set 
$275 radio-phonograph 
$50 kitchen cabinet 
$200 washing machine 
$100 Axminster rug 
$300 air conditioner 





INSTALLMENT BUYERS’ EASIER TERMS 


Haw down payments and monthly payments are eased by 
new reg ag in Regulation W is shown for certain typical 
he table below. Interest at 6 per cent is included 


\ Monthly payment 


Under old Under new 
regulation regulation 


$104.96 $91.2] 
72.67 < 
3.73 
9.46 
13.76 
7.45 ~ 
14.91 
11.47 
15.77 
2.87 
11.47 
5.73 
17.20 
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The slowdown in sales, which has been 
blamed in part on FRB’s credit curbs, has 
been showing up in many lines. Auto- 
mobile sales are down. Many customers 
on dealers’ waiting lists are switching to 
lower-priced makes. Furniture stores re- 
ported that January sales were 7 per cent 
below the same month last year. Radio 
and appliance stores had a 5 per cent 
drop. More and more, consumers have 
been showing a tendency to wait, to shop 
around for bargains before buying. Some, 
lacking the down payment, have been 
priced out of the market. 

National figures on consumer credit 
reflect the trend. The total volume of 
consumer credit of all kinds—installment 
credit, charge accounts, single-payment 
consumer loans and service credit—de- 
clined $548,000,000 during January. 
This was partly, but not entirely, sea- 
sonal. No other January since the war 
has seen such a decline. 

Installment credit, for the first time in 
three years, showed a dip in January. 
The volume of installment credit out- 
standing dropped $145,000,000 during 
the month, Automobile credit alone con- 
tinued the upward trend, and even there 
the gain was only $14,000,000. That was 
a much smaller increase than had been 
recorded in other recent months, For the § 
year ended January 31, automobile credit 
rose an average of $64,000,000 a month. 

This is the economic background of 
protests that had been voiced all over 
the country against the terms of Regula- 
tion W. Representative Wright Patman 


—Castens 


REFRIGERATOR: TERMS ARE LOWER 
. . a better fit for the family budget? 
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(Dem.), of Texas, asserted that all but 
the “upper crust” were being forced out 
of the market for high-priced goods. 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. cut back production 
of cars, and Edgar F. Kaiser, vice presi- 
dent, declared Regulation W was respon- 
sible. The National Automobile Dealers 
Association demanded longer maturities 
on installment credit, stating that a poll 
of auto dealers showed three out of four 
were being hurt by Regulation W. The 
American Bankers Association opposes 
federal regulation of installment credit. 

As soon as the changes in Regulation W 
were announced, new pressure started 
building up for still easier credit terms. 
Mr. Patman argued the revision of Reg- 
ulation W did not go far enough. He de- 
manded a payment period of 24 to 30 
months for automobiles. In this, he was 
supported by Mr. Kaiser, who contended 
the period should be 30 months, certainly 
no less than 24. 

A difficult situation is developing 
for FRB and the Truman Administration. 
The easing of Regulation W, aimed at 
heading off a slide in consumer buying, 
comes at a time when the Board and Mr. 
Truman are urging new controls of vari- 
ous kinds to deal with inflation. 

FRB is seeking new powers to control 
bank credit. It also wants permanent 
power to control installment credit. The 
temporary authority to enforce Regula- 
tio W expires next June 30. Mr. Tru- 
man endorses these measures, along with 
various other stand-by powers to be used 
in the event inflation gets started again. 

In revising Regulation W, FRB sought 
to make good on its pledge to Congress 
that credit restrictions would be eased 
as soon as conditions justified it. FRB, 
seeking permanent powers to control in- 
flation, has promised it would use those 
powers only when necessary. Mr. Tru- 
man has made the same pledge on the 
other anti-inflation powers he proposes. 

Now, with trouble signs for business 
multiplying, Congress is questioning 





EDGAR F. KAISER 
... still more time to pay? 
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ANUFACTURERS and_ whole- 
M salers throughout the country 
are using hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually through the Com- 
mercial Financing Plan, which our 
new book describes. 

You may find that our plan will 
give your business double or triple 
the amount of cash available from 
your usual borrowing sources. 

Once set up, our plan operates 
continuously ...you can plan ahead 
with confidence. No worries about 
renewals, calls or periodic cleanup 
of loans. 


The net cost of using our plan is 
reasonable because you pay interest 
on a day-to-day basis ... only for 
money in actual use... not ona 
loan for a fixed amount over a fixed 
period of time. 

These advantages and others are 
described in detail in our new, timely 
book... supported with charts, dia- 
grams, case histories. For your copy 
of “How To HAVE AN ADEQUATE 
AND CONTINUING SOURCE OF OPER- 
ATING CasuH,” just phone or write 
the nearest Commercial Credit 
Corporation office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISION: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 ® Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 =® San Francisco 6 ® Portland 5, Ore...and more than 300 other 
financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


| COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
eey 


Capital and Surplu 
BALTIMORE y 





s $95,000,000 
MD. 



















































Just touch the MULTIPLY KEY on a FRIDEN fully automatic 
calculator . . . Learn what figure work efficiency will mean 
to your business. Thousands of users save time, money and 
effort through Friden Methods and exclusive fully automatic 
operation. For a demonstration on your own work—on the 


easy-to-learn, simple-to-operate calculator—call your local 


Friden representative. Then try before you buy, the Friden way. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 





FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT «¢ SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A, 
54 











Qinance Week 


whether any of these powers are neces. 
sary. Many persons have taken the relay. 
ation of Regulation W to mean that FRR 
is admitting that deflation, not inflation, 
is the problem to be dealt with. 

Actually, FRB questions whether Reg. 
ulation W has had much to do with the 
recent drop in sales. Some officials argue 
that high prices have been the re«! cause. 

If the business downturn continues 
pressures for further easing of credit 
terms will grow. Then there will be a 
hard choice to make. If FRB re‘uses to 
relax Regulation W again, it will bef 
criticized for failing to keep credit re. 
strictions flexible. If, however, {egula. 
tion W is relaxed again, many will take § 
that as an admission by FRB thiat the 
need for credit restriction is passing. In 
either case, the foes of Regulation W 
will get some new ammunition. 


A NEW BOARD TO AID 
SMALL TAXPAYERS? 


The little taxpayer, the fellow who has 
a grievance against the tax collector but 
cannot afford to take his case to court, is 
getting some attention in Congress. 

Representative Wilbur D. Mills (Dem,), 
of Arkansas, a member of the Hotse 
Ways and Means Committee, proposes to 
set up a special independent agency to 
hear and settle such complaints. 

Mr. Mills claims growing support for 
his plan. It is an idea that could catch 
on in Congress, whether the U. S. Treas- 
ury approves it or not. 

The proposal, as set out in a bill in- 
troduced by Mr. ‘Mills and now awaiting 
action by the Ways and Means Commit: 
tee, is to create a Tax Settlement Board, 
members of which would travel about the 
country to hear taxpayers’ complaints. 

The Board would have 25 members, to 
be paid $12,500 a year. They would be 
appointed for six years. 

A taxpayer who believed the Bureau of 





a , 





Internal Revenue had over-assessed him 
would have access to the Board at a place 
near his home. The Board would be 
directed by law to hold “speedy, informal 
and inexpensive” hearings on the tax 
payer’s complaint. 

The taxpayer could appear at the hear- 
ing on his own behalf. He would not 
have to hire a lawyer to represent him, 
although he could do so if he wished. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue also 
would have the right to be heard. 

The effort of the Board, or the mem- 
bers representing it at the hearing, would 
be to work out a settlement satisfactory 
to both the taxpayer and the Bureau. 
Unless both accepted the proposed settle- 
ment, however, it would not be binding. 
Then the taxpayer would have the right 
to take his case to court. 
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Behind the plan is a problem that 
has been bothering Congress for years. 
This problem is the expense and time in- 
volved in tax lawsuits. 

Many have complained that the little 
taxpayer, in effect, is denied the right 
of an impartial review of his complaints 
against the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
If a taxpayer fights out his case with the 
Bureau itself and loses, his only chance 
then is to appeal to the federal courts, 
either the Tax Court or a district court. 
To do that, he must hire a lawyer to 
represent him. Often there are other 
heavy legal expenses. It has been argued 
that this rules the little taxpayer out of 
the courts, because the expense of litiga- 
tion probably would be greater than the 
amount involved in his claim. 

Another problem is the amount of time 
involved in tax cases. Tax dockets are 


= 





-Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 
... streamlined tax litigation? 


jammed, and the courts are tar behind in 
their trials of these cases. Sometimes it 
takes years to fight a tax lawsuit through 
the courts. This problem has become 
so severe that the Treasury itself has set 
up a special study group to seek some 
way of streamlining tax litigation. 

Mr. Mills, among others, contends that 
the courts are only for the big taxpayer, 
the man who has enough money at stake 
to justify the time and expense involved 
in tax litigation. 

He also argues that, since the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue can give a thorough 
check to only about 3 per cent of the 
52,000,000 tax returns filed each year, 
the Bureau cannot afford to lose the 
“good will” of the mass of taxpayers. 
Mr. Mills warns that, with the present 
system, the. taxpayer’s good will is none 
too secure 
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Know your Scotch 





When the barley is properly sprouted, it is removed from the 
malting floors and taken to the drying kilns. Here—in a cupola- 
shaped building—the malted barley is spread out on huge grids or 
drying screens. Then—far below—peat fires are lighted. It is the 
smoke of the burning peat, as it passes through the barley, that 
imparts the fragrance for which Highland Malts are so famous. 


y No. 5 in a series of informative advertisements. 
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Blended Scotch Whisky...86 Proof » Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
Sole Importers: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, New York + Importers since 1794 
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FREE BOOKLET 


TELLS HOW TO 
KEEP PROSPECTS 
Reminded! 


Mail coupon for this amazing book- 

let of Imprinted “Autopoint” Business 
Gifts ...a literal sales force of more 
than 50 “constant reminders” that 
work for you without charge, getting 
the business and letting you take the 
money-making orders. 


ior One Hand Operation 


) “AUTOPOINT”’ KNIFE 


One hand operation. Press selec- 
tor button forward to choice of 
three blade lengths. No wobbly 






blade. In varied colors, barrel 
fis. and rounded end in two contrast- 
400 Oo ing colors. Constantly useful— 


constant reminder of YOU, Care 
rying your name, slogan 
or trademark. Mail cou- 
pon for free booklet, 


Retail 
0 \ ee 
_ 






Pocket-Level Style 


“AUTOPOINT” PENCIL 


New “Autopoint” Imprinted Pencil in 
modern, pocket-level style with rocker- 
action clip, and trim in silvonite finish. 
Opaque pyroxylin barrel in white or 
yellow—shows up your name, slogan 
or trademark beautifully. Finger grip 
in choice of colors. Delivers years and 
years of trouble-free writing. A proved 
sales producer. Mail coupon. 


Retail 
$1.08 








TRADE MARK 
BETTER PENCILS 
“*Autopoint”’ is a trad k of Autopoint Company, Chicago 
0 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe ee ee an 
| Autopoint Company | 
| Dept.USN-3,1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 
Please send me your FREE BOOKLET of *‘Auto- 
| point’’ Business Gifts. | 
| oO Cae gag aren One Hand Operation Imprinted 
nife 
| oO a yl Pocket-Level Style Imprinted | 
en 
| Name ae ae te ee ae piney ee ee Tee - | 
| Company Name... 0.2000. e eee ee eee | 
| MOTOGE ADGGCONS. «6.5 25s vc ccese 
“netomat o Vr esos cs LaOmO, ‘State. | 





rye Been Asked): 


HOW PRICES ARE FIXED 


Shoppers are noticing that more and 
more products carry a stamp or tag fixing 
the price to be charged under fair-trade 
acts. These are prices that can be en- 
forced by the manufacturer in States 
with minimum resale price laws. 

At a time when there is growing pres- 
sure to reduce prices on a number of 
products, price fixing under law takes on 
increasing importance. Merchants are 
barred from making cuts below stated 
figures, unless they want to take a chance 
on a penalty. Manufacturers of trade- 
marked or brand-name items have at the 
same time a means of holding prices in 
the face of pressure. 

All of this goes on under terms of a 
federal statute known as the Miller- 
Tydings Act. This Act gives States the 
privilege of enacting fair-trade laws gov- 
erning price policy with assurance that 
antitrust laws will not interfere. 

At the moment, however, attacks are 
being made on some of the price-mainte- 
nance laws. Altogether, 45 States have 
enacted laws to take advantage of the 
Miller-Tydings Act. But proposals to 
repeal such laws have been introduced 
in several State legislatures. Repeal would 
mean that manufacturers would lose the 
legal machinery for enforcing minimum 
prices. 


What is the purpose of fair-trade 
acts? 

The purpose is to give manufacturers 
some control over the pricing of goods 
that carry their trade-marks or brand 
names or are otherwise identifiable. They 
can, in effect, put a floor under the selling 
prices of these articles. This move started 
in the depression period when sharp 
price cuts often were made for brand 
goods, which were used as “loss leaders.” 
At first, price maintenance was applied 
largely on drugstore items, but the prac- 
tice has spread to other products. 


Is price maintenance limited to a few 
products? 

No. Buyers find now that many durable 

goods are covered by minimum resale 

prices, and that manufacturers and 

dealers seek to enforce these prices un- 

der fair-trade acts. 


What kinds of items are covered? 
Price maintenance is most widely used 
for such items as drugs, cosmetics, toilet 
goods and sporting goods. It also applies 
to some extent to household articles, 
liquors and hardware items. There is less 
use of price maintenance for foods and 
items involving trade-ins, such as auto- 
mobiles, radios and some electrical appli- 
ances. 


But what if a merchant wants to cut 
prices? 

He can’t cut prices below the stated 

minimums in States with these laws, un- 

less he wants to risk getting caught, 


What is the penalty for violation? 
This varies to some extent in different 
States. Court injunctions can be obtained 
against dealers who violate fair-trade 
laws. Damages also can be collected from 
merchants by competitors and others who 
were injured by illegal price cutting. In 
some States fines can be collected; and in 
others dealers’ licenses can be withdrawn. 
And sometimes manufacturers or distrib- 
utors can refuse to sell to merchants who 
violate price-maintenance rules. 


Who can sue a violator? 

Almost anyone can do so. Actions usually 
are brought by manufacturers, whole- 
salers or retail dealers. Persons injured 
by violations sometimes sue for damages. 
Legal actions must be taken in State 
courts and not in federal courts. 


Can a manufacturer put a ceiling on 
prices, too? 

Not as a rule. A manufacturer can set a 
floor under the resale prices of his prod- 
ucts, but the dealer usually can mark the 
items up above these prices. In some 
States, however, manufacturers can es- 
tablish a flat selling price, which restricts 
the mark-up by merchants. 


Can several producers get together 
and fix selling prices? 

No. That would be an outright violation 

of antitrust laws and is not exempted by 

the Miller-Tydings Act. A manufacturer 

or wholesaler is not allowed to deal with 

competitors in establishing resale prices. 


Must a price agreement be made with 
each dealer? 

No. A manufacturer or wholesaler does 
not have to have a formal contract for 
minimum resale prices with each dealer. 
In fact, he usually can make a price 
agreement with only one dealer and 
make that apply for all handling his 
product within a State. Nonsigners of 
agreements can be bound by _ these 
prices in fair-trade-law States. But the 
producer must notify each merchant 
handling his goods of the prices. This 
often is done by providing resale price 
tags or stamps for dealers. 


Can different prices be set for the 
same item? 

Yes, within certain limitations. A manu- 

facturer can fix different minimum prices 
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for the same item in different marketing 
regions. But where merchants in an area 
are in direct competition, a producer 
would be likely to run into difficulties 
with antitrust laws if all were not given 
the same selling price. 


Under what conditions can prices be 
controlled? 
Several very important conditions must 
be met before resale price agreements 
are legal. First of all, the article to be 
sold must bear a trade-mark, brand name 
or something else giving it a definite 
identity. It also must be in “free and 
open” competition with goods of the 
same general class produced or distrib- 
uted by others. An exclusive product 
having no competition in its field would 
thus be excluded. And the Miller-Tyd- 
ings Act exempts from antitrust laws 
agreements on resale prices only in States 
where such contracts have been made 


legal. 


In what States are price agreements 
legal? 

All but three of the States have adopted 
laws permitting resale-price-maintenance 
agreements. Two States, Missouri and 
Texas, and the District of Columbia have 
laws prohibiting such contracts. Vermont 
has no law either permitting or prohibit- 
ing resale price contracts, but the courts 
have ruled that the agreements are not 
illegal in that State. States where bills to 
repeal these laws have been introduced 
in legislatures are Idaho, Washington, 
Connecticut and New Mexico. 


Can prices ever be cut below main- 
tenance levels? 


Yes, under certain circumstances. State 


laws usually provide for exemptions, but 
here, too, the rules are not always the 
same. For example, a dealer usually can 
disregard resale prices on an article that 
has lost its trade-mark or brand name and 
all other identifications. Markdowns also 
are possible in some States on goods that 
have been damaged, provided buyers are 
told that they are damaged. A dealer can 
cut prices when going out of business, 
but in some States he must give the 
manufacturer or distributor first chance 
to buy back these goods. Goods sold by 
court order or sold to charitable institu- 
tions are free of price maintenance in 
some cases. 

Can manufacturers change resale 

prices? 

Manufacturers can raise or lower the 
minimum resale prices of their products. 
Where the prices. of competing articles 
are falling, there usually is pressure on 
the manufacturers and the wholesalers to 
reduce retail selling levels. But, until 
they do so, retail merchants are bound 
by the minimum selling prices estab- 
lished in the 45 States that have fair- 
trade laws in effect. 
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THOMPSON PRODUCTS COR 






find industrial cafeterias 
designed and built by PIX in large plants 
and small... because PIX engineers 
and craftsmen consistently provide 
the right plant food service 
equipment for industry’s every 
need, every budget. 


Write for full information. Dept. C 


GOOD Food at Noon... 
BETTER Work all Day! 


Balanced, nourishing meals 
served in the plant speed 
production... build plant 
morale...save time. You'll 















ALBERT PICK Co.1Nc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 9 











THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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A dividend of 75¢ per share or three per | 

cent (3%) on par value of the shares of | 

The Texas Company has been declared 

this day, payable on April 1, 1949, to 

stockholders of record as shown by the 

books of the company at the close of busi- 

ness on March 4, 1949, The stock trans- 

fer beoxs will remain open. 

L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 








186th Consecutive Dividend paid | 
by The Texas Company and its | 
predecessor. ! 








January 28, 1949 
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COMING TO 
| PHILADELPHIA ? 


Stay at The Barclay. Whether just for 
overnight or for an extended stay, 
you'll find everything just as you like 
it— superior accommodations, a fa- 
mous cuisine, convenience to stores, 
theatres, etc. Rooms from $5 single 
and $8 double. Suites $14 and up. 


®Parday 


RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILA., PA 


ARTHUR T. MURRAY, Managing Director aa 





NAPOLEON chose 


COURVOISIER 


Tg Yy This is the cognac of cognacs—superb—incomparable; an 
af wf emperor's choice—veritably “the Brandy of Napoleon.” 
V, RY Noticeably tinique flavor... . Unchanging quality 


The Pranefy of May 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
All Courvoisier Cognacs bear this registered phrase 


FeC=G IMPORTERS, INC., N.Y.C. «© SOLE AGENTS FOR U.S.A. + 84 PROOF 
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There’s an extra “‘lift’” for you in 
every Colorado sunset . . . and there’s 
a “lift’’ in every day’s production in 
the factories of Colorado’s rapidly ex- 
anding industrial scene. It’s a known 
et that Colorado labor output ranks 
29.6%* above the country’s average. 
In a critical period, that extra edge 
might spell the difference between 
success and failure. 

Every year new industries locate 
here because weary executives, seek- 
ing a few days of escape, find Colo- 
rado’s clean, healthful climate and 
abundant recreational facilities se 
Stimulating they just don’t care to 
leave. 

Plan your vacation in Colorado 
this summer. Sample Colorado living 
for a few days and convince yourself. 
"According to U. S. Census figures the value 
of manufactured goods produced per wage 
earner in Colorado is 29.6% above the na- 


tional average. 

» F-R-E-E !! a copy of the “execu- 
tive portfolio,” containing travel 
information, fact book, and author- 
itative industrial relocation data 
will be sent to you on request. 
Write for your copy today. 


COLORADO 


Department of Development 
503 State Capitol Denver, Colorado 








CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent 
noi less than two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. Send the ad- 
dress at which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at which you 
wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Avenue Dayton 1, Ohio 








Write for 
handy 
rate folder $ 


ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of 
stockholders will be held 
on Wednesday, April 20, 
1949, at 11:00 o'clock a.m. 
(Eastern Standard Time) at 43 Park 
Avenue, Flemington, Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey. 

Only stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Tuesday, 
March 22, 1949, will be entitled to 
vote at said meeting, notwithstand- 
ing any subsequent transfers of stock. 

The stock transfer books will not 
be closed. 

The Borden Company 
THEODORE D. WAIBEL, Secretary 


































Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN sometimes take a poll 
among your employes, to see if they 
want to be represented by a union, with- 
out violating the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
National Labor Relations Board finds 
that one employer did not commit an un- 
fair labor practice by taking such poll. 
The Board noted that employes were not 
asked to sign replies, there was no union 
bargaining agent representing a majority 
of workers, and the employer did not 
have a record of hostility to unions, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, al- 

ways be cited for an unfair labor 
practice because you help to prepare and 
circulate an employe petition to with- 
draw from a union. A circuit court of ap- 
peals decides that an employer did not 
violate the Taft-Hartley Act by helping 
to circulate a withdrawal petition when 
asked to do so by the union’s members. 
Employes were given a chance to express 
approval or disapproval of union support. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now ship flour to most 

foreign countries, except in European 
and adjacent areas, without getting a 
license from the Office of International 
Trade. OIT eases export restrictions for 
all grain flour other than rice flour. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain a license to export 
certain iron-mill and steel-mill prod- 
ucts for a period of nine months, OIT 
extends the valid period for these licenses 
from six months. Outstanding licenses 
issued after Aug. 28, 1948, and before 
Feb. 28, 1949, are extended for three 
months beyond their expiration dates. 


* * + 


YOU CANNOT, as cashier of a 

domestic corporation, fail to withhold 
taxes from interest paid to a nonresident 
foreign corporation even though the loan 
was negotiated outside the U.S. and the 
payment is made in another country. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue rules that an 
interest payment under these circum- 
stances is subject to withholding of in- 
come tax at the source. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes take an in- 
come tax deduction for State in- 
come tax in the year when paid even 


though the State tax is paid before it is 
due. The U.S. Tax Court overrules the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
allows such a deduction where State law 
permits a taxpayer to pay his income tax 
in a year before it is due. 


* * * 


YOU CAN count on continuation 

through next September of the vojun- 
tary program for allocation of pig iron to 
foundries for the manufacture of cast- 
iron pipe and other items needed for 
residential housing. Th~ Office of Indus- 
try Co-operation announ,es final approval 
for extension of this program. Also ap- 
proved is continuation of allocation of 
steel products for maintenance and repair 
of anthracite mining facilities. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as representative of 
a company, refuse to allow a union 
to use the only available meeting hall in 
a company town for organizing purposes. 
The Supreme Court holds that a textile 
company, by discriminating against a 
union in denying use of a meeting place, 
was guilty of an unfair labor practice. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a landlord, al- 

ways evict a tenant in order to with- 
draw your property from the housing 
market, even though the federal rent- 
control law permits evictions for this pur- 
pase. The Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court holds that a local 
rent-control law, which prohibits evic- 
tions of tenants to withdraw houses from 
the rental market, is not superseded by 
the federal statute. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain information from 
the Bureau of Standards about a new 
commercial standard for Ponderosa pine 
and sugar pine plywood. The Bureau 
announces that the standard is being 
adopted for the trade on March 25. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect the Government 

to support the prices of hogs at 90 
per cent of parity for another year. The 
Department of Agriculture announces 
that this price-support program will con- 
tinue through March, 1950, even though 
the price support is mandatory only 
through Dec. 31, 1948. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Worip 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Plus and Minus 


INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Business activity, measured by un- 
employment and trade, is slipping 
lower, but production is at an un- 
broken high rate. 

Unemployment jumped to 3,221,000 
on February 12, up 557,000 from 
January 8 and the highest since 
1942. Nonagricultural industries 
laid off 477,000 workers during the 
month, Claims for unemployment 
compensation filed since February 
12 show a further rise in the job- 
less total. 

Department-store sales fell to about 
273 on the Federal Reserve index 
in February, based on the weekly 
indicator below. That is 5 per cent 
below a year ago and the lowest 
since March, 1947. Sales were at 
271 in week ended February 26, 
down 7 per cent from a year ago. 


Factory output held at 198 per cent 


of 1935-39 on the indicator below 
in the week ended February 26, 
unchanged from January and only 
2 per cent below the October peak. 
High activity in steel and auto 
plants is offsetting output declines 
in appliances, furniture and ma- 
chinery. 


Inventory accumulation—partly invol- 


untary—is absorbing part of factory 
output. Manufacturers’ inventories 
jumped to $32,200,000,000 on Feb- 
ruary 1, up $400,000,000. Whole- 
sale stocks rose 5 per cent. 


Steel inventories apparently are 


rising. Steel production is 12 per 
cent above a year ago. That ex- 
ceeds the activity gain in steel-con- 


(1935-39 = 100) 





Prices Received and 
Paid by Farmers 
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Source: Agriculture Dept. © 1949, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


suming industries. Output of trans- 
portation equipment, including 
autos, is up only 3 per cent from a 
year ago, construction 3 per cent. 
Machinery output is down 6 per 
cent. Steel exports are down 40 
per cent. 

Productivity of industry is gaining, 
permitting output to hold though 
employment falls. In January, man- 
hours worked in manufacturing and 
mining were 6 per cent below last 
year, production was down only 1. 

Prices held at 158.8 per cent of 1926 
on the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
wholesale index for the week ended 
February 29. 


. 
oot *ee 
tle 


Prices received by farmers, shown in 
the top chart, fell 4 per cent from 
January 15 to February 15 and were 
16 per cent below January, 1948. 

The farmer's advantage in prices is 
fading. Prices paid fell only 1 per 
cent in February and were 2 per 
cent below their peak. The excess 
of prices received over prices paid 
was the smallest since 1942. 

Cash income from farm marketings, 
nevertheless, was 4 per cent above 
a year ago in January and Feb- 
ruary. Marketings were heavy from 
the big corn and cotton crops. 
Prices were below a year ago. Gov- 
ernment supports, however, have 
kept them high enough to maintain 
incomes. 

Personal incomes have gained 5 per 
cent in purchasing power since the 
first quarter of 1948 as incomes 
have risen relative to prices. Lower 
prices for farm, products cut food 
costs without an equal loss of farm 
income. Productivity gains in in- 
dustry permitted payment of high- 
er wages and dividends without 
an equal rise in prices. 

Savings, however, rose from 6.2 per 
cent of incomes to 9.2. 

Installment credit outstanding shrank 
$145,000,000 in January as con- 
sumers cut purchases of appliances 
and furniture. 

The spending rate of consumers and 
business is tending to slow as a re- 
sult of price uncertainty. The over- 
all effect on business activity, how- 
ever, is still not serious. 
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OUR CLIMATE SAVES YOU MONEY 


With only 32 degrees spread between mean maximum 
(71° for July) and mean minimum (39° for January), Met- 
ropolitan Oakland Area’s climate is conducive to greater 
production throughout the year. 


Average temperature is close to the ideal for maximum 
efficiency and the mild weather permits all-year production 


and outdoor operation. 

Savings in manhours. No extremes of temperature, no 
snow and sleet and slush—practically no time lost because 
of bad weather. 

Savings, too, in building construction, heating and air 
conditioning. 


Time and money saved throughout the year! 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE FACTBOOK TODAY! 


Our industrial factbook, ‘How to Win the Markets of the NEW 
West,” explains these and many other advantages of manufacturing 
in the West to serve the West, and why Metropolitan Oakland 
Area is its most favored manufacturing and distributing center. 
52 pages of data, statistics, photographs and maps that will give you 
a clear picture of the amazing NEW West and Metropolitan Oak- 
land Area. Ask for this free book today! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
390 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 
CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH CENTENNIAL celebrations in Northern California 


throughout 1949. Many other special events and scores of points of interest. 
Ask for Special Events folder. 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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__World Commerce-Industry 








MOSCOW....PARIS....«STOCKHOLM....LONDON.... 





>> Almost everywhere you look now, price tags are being marked down. Money is 
worth more, whether dollars, francs or rubles. Both east and west of the Iron 
Curtain people are benefiting from growing supplies of things to buy. 


>> Prices in Russia, as in the U.S. and many parts of Western Europe, are 
being reduced. This is the third set of price cuts for Russians in 15 months. 

Cuts, effective March 1, are on 45 retail items, mainly food and clothing. 

In percentages, the cuts look pretty big: bread, fish, butter, canned 
goods, off 10 per cent; clothing, off 12 to 20 per cent; vodka, off 28 per cent. 

Actually, Russian prices are still much higher than they are in the U.S. 

Wages of the average Russian in a factory are much smaller, per hour, than 
those of the average American worker in industry. 

Result_is, the Russian has to work much longer to earn enough to keep him- 
self and his family going than an American. 

Bread costs a Russian his earnings from 26 minutes of work. An American 
earns enough in six minutes to pay for a loaf of bread. Thus, for the worker, 
bread is really more than four times as expensive in Russia as in the U.S. 

Butter, on this basis, is 17 times as expensive in Russia. 

A man's woolen suit is almost 15 times as expensive. A.shirt, a bicycle or 
a watch costs 1l times as much as in the U.S. A radio costs nine times as much. 

Supplies of these consumer goods in Russia must be much larger than they 
were, say, a year ago. Bigger production presumably results in lower unit costs. 

Production of butter last year in Russia rose 357 per cent above 1947. Woolen 
cloth was up 28 per cent; stockings, up 44 per cent; alcohol, up 50 per cent. 

Effect of lower prices, as in other countries, is to bring things out of 
hiding, on the market. Mounting supplies on uncontrolled markets show this. 

Russia reflects return toward normal now seen in many places. Economic 
facts seem to leap over ideological walls with the greatest ease. 











>> Frenchmen are pleased to see continuing declines in the prices they payeeee. 

In Paris, retail prices in February dropped 4 per cent from the January 
level--the sharpest monthly decline since 1932. ‘ 

Lower prices have taken much wind out of Communist sails in France. 

Demands for higher wages, especially by Communist-dominated unions, are de- 
ferred. Labor now seems willing to wait and see where prices go from here. 








>> Western Europe is aware of new problems, as U.S. business slows a bit..... 
Exports from Western Europe to the U.S. have been pushed hard in the last 


(over) 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 





year or two. But there hasn't been too much to export. 

Now exportable goods are more plentiful. Raw-material, fuel, plant bottle- 
necks are broken for the most part. Home demand is better taken care of. 

Worry now is that the U.S. market won't absorb all the goods offered, un- 
less price concessions are made. Also, some Europeans think they see the start 
of a "Buy American" wave. American watchmakers and American textile producers, 
for example, are getting really concerned about competition from imports. Amer- 
ican farmers don't like the prospect of further cuts in tariffs on farm products. 

American negotiators in the 1l3-country tariff discussions starting next 
month in France will be under heavy pressure to make only small concessions. 5 

Western Europeans had great hopes for big cuts in U.S. duties. Now there 
seems less chance of substantial concessions on such items as Italian and Danish 
cheese, Swedish and Finnish paper and pulp, fruits and nuts from the Mediter- 
ranean countries, Swedish steel, surgical instruments and glass. 

Heavy tariff cuts on U.S. imports can't be relied on as a way of lowering 
selling prices in the American market. Chief reliance instead will have to be 
on cutting production costs. That won't always be easy. An easier way out for 
some countries will be to devalue their currencies, making their exports cheaper. 














>> Another straw in the deflationary wind is seen in new targets for 1949 set 
for British exporters. They make sober reading. They show practically no gain 
expected over current levels of exports. 

Target for the end of 1949 is less than 1 per cent higher than the actual 
exports in January. The British Government must believe that pushing exports 
much higher is going to be a real job, as selling gets harder. 

Sights have been lowered on export prospects for woolens. Main trouble 
here is that British woolens are not selling so well abroad. 

Steel products, on the other hand, are in good demand. But there is lit- 
tle hope apparently of increasing exports by the end of this year above the Jan- 
uary level. Problem in steel is not markets but availability. 

Coal exports are expected to rise almost 40 per cent higher by December. 

° The continental markets are there, but British coal prices may have to be 
Sliced. British miners are going to have to hump to get out all the coal needed. 

Machinery and vehicles exports already are above the target levels. This 
would seem to indicate that declines are expected in these big categories. 

Targets may be set low deliberately, so that propaganda may be made of ex- 
ceeding them. But there's not much doubt that British exporters are worried 
about trade conditions in the U.S., Canada, South Africa and other big markets. 








>> Price drops in American markets continue to make things hectic in the raw- 
material countries, too. To give you a few examples from recent reports: 

Cuba is faced with a sharp decline in the price it can get for molasses in 
the U.S. This big Cuban export is a chief ingredient in the manufacture of in- 
dustrial alcohol. Prices for alcohol in the U.S. are diving. Cubans aren't too 
sanguine about sugar prices, either. World surplus looms this year. 

Brazil and British West Africa are hard hit by the collapse in cocoa 
prices. In both places, government buying organizations face big losses. They 
contracted to take the whole year's crop at last autumn's fancy prices. 

This turns out to be a bad time to be caught with long-term contracts, 
price supports and other examples of the planners’ art. 
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Life Around the World 


le- 
, Speculative fever grips Argentina, 
4 making and breaking millionaires 


BUENOS AIRES 
ILLIONAIRES ARE BEING MADE and 

M ruined in a matter of hours on Ar- 

Sh > gentina’s Wall Street now, The venerable 

Bolsa de Comercio (Stock Exchange) is 

beginning to take on the feverish air of a 

gambling casino, It’s probably the only 

place in the world today where shares 
rise and break 100 points in a single day. 
A series of small panics hasn’t seemed 

r to change the atmosphere yet. But a few 

investors whose memories go back to 

1929 fear the market will collapse some 

day with a resounding crash. 

; | So far, turnover is breaking all records. 
During 1948, well over $1,000,000,000 
worth of shares was traded, doubling the 
previous year’s figure. Before the 
war, a month’s transactions totaled 
$25,000,000 on the average. Now, 
eight times that value in shares is 

® being exchanged every month. 

The phenomenon of §stock-ex- 
change growth in a country that is 
industrializing and in need of cap- 
ital from savings isn’t new. But 
when it’s combined with roaring in- 
flation and monetary instability, as 
it is here, you eventually get finan- 
cial roulette, 

Amateurs now clog the Stock 
Market, The old rule of “know your 
; objective, know your security, know 
your adviser’—which was never 
very strong here, anyhow—hardly 
is heeded. New investors usually 
know little or nothing about the 
shares they buy, but blindly stake 
their fortunes on “tips” from per- 
sons claiming “inside” information. 

Typical of the pig-in-a-poke fever 
is this sample: A new textile firm (Pro- 
ductex) -has just begun to function. The 
first time its shares were quoted on the 
Stock Exchange, the lead-off price was 
290 pesos per share, though the nominal 
value was 100, This company has issued 
i) no figures of output, nor has it yet pub- 
lished a balance sheet on a year’s opera- 
» tions. 

Practically every share of common 
stock listed on the Exchange is selling 
well above its par value, and many are 
quoted at several times par. Prices of 
stocks have been bid up to the point 
where they no longer reflect present or 
prospective earnings, 
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Half the operations of the market are 
concentrated on four common _ stocks— 
Pesca, Globo, Dodero and Astra. The 
speculative fever is demonstrated by the 
fact that the volume of margin opera- 
tions in these four stocks is three times 
the value of cash transactions, The Ar- 
gentine speculator enjoys the “term” or 
margin plunge because he puts up only 
30 per cent—or in rare cases, 50—instead 
of cash in full. 

Curiously, the most popular shares rep- 
resent companies producing largely con- 
sumer goods, Others aren’t too well ap- 
preciated by investors, 

Pesca, a fishing and whaling enterprise 
in which many Government figures were 





reported to be interested, has been quoted 
at 17 times its par value. From a nominal 
25, it zoomed as high as 426. In a spec- 
tacular collapse this year, it fell 100 
points in one day, but it never has been 
below 203 during the last year. 

Globo, a big wine and liquor concern, 
has also had friends in high places. 
Though its shares are a nominal 50 pesos, 
it has sold as high as 353 and as low as 
91 in the last year, It, too, plunged 100 
points one fateful day, then climbed back 
70 another week. Recently Globo an- 
nounced a 13 per cent dividend in shares 
and the right to subscribe at par to a 
new share for each share held, Increas- 








ing the number of shares, by all orthodox 
experience, should have cut the quota- 
tion sharply, But watering doesn’t fright- 
en investors here, It hardly affected the 
quotation, 

Dodero, shipping and air-line monop- 
oly controlled by one of President Perén’s 
closest friends, is also a popular share, 
for obvious reasons, With a par of 100, 
it has ranged between 344 and 244 dur- 
ing the year, never lower. 

Astra, a petroleum company in good 
graces, is a 45-par stock, but ranged be- 
tween 340 and 170. 

Attempts to rig the market, a difficult 
feat now in the U.S., are frequent in Ar- 
gentina, Groups of traders form pools to 
bid up a share until outsiders are lured 
in. When the amateurs begin to buy, the 
traders unload, stop bidding and the mar- 
ket collapses, The amateurs suffer. 

The Bolsa, broke spectacularly early 
this year when one of the country’s lead- 
ing industrialists and _ financiers, 
Miguel Miranda, left his post as 
chief economic adviser to Mr. 
Perén, Mr. Miranda’s resignation 
provoked a selling wave in the 
shares of those companies con- 
nected with the Government’s in- 
dustrialization program and those 
reportedly held by Mr. Miranda 
and his friends. Most of these were 
overquoted, and fear of withdrawal 
of official support sent them crash- 
ing. 

Government regulation of the 
market hasn’t succeeded in alleviat- 
ing the constant anxiety and the 
recent recurring cycles of panic. 
Rise in interest rates on margin op- 
erations hasn’t helped much, either, 

The Perén regime in 1947 set up 
a Mixed Capital Institute for Se- 
curities Investment (IMIM) to cor- 
rect false fluctuations in the quo- 
tation of Government, commercial 
and industrial securities. The IMIM buys, 
sells and generally operates in securities. 

Like the Argentine trade monopoly in 
the export-import business, IMIM has 
gradually taken over most of the security 
financing from private firms. Among his 
many other responsibilities, Mr. Miranda 
headed IMIM too, until his resignation. 

Even though it often made available 
millions of pesos for rescue operations, 
IMIM has failed to bolster a sagging 
market or stabilize a runaway one, 

Officials of the Stock Exchange these 
days are working hard to dispel the dan- 
gerous illusion that it is a high-class slot 
machine, B.S.R. 
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Whispers 








Stalin Plan to Scare West... Threat of ‘Dumping’ | 
By ECA... Winston Churchill's Hope for Comeback | 


Joseph Stalin is having his leaders in 
country after country sound off with 
an invitation for invasion by Russian 
armies. The big idea is to try to 
frighten nations of Europe so that 
they will pull back from an alliance 
with U.S. 


ch. 


Defense planners from Washington 
are traveling through the Mediter- 
ranean area in strict secrecy, sound- 
ing out reactions to a Mediterranean 
alliance to follow along after an 
Atlantic defense alliance. U.S. then 
would undertake to lend-lease arms 
to that part of the world as well as to 
Western Europe. 


xk 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 
convinced, on the basis of intelli- 
gence reports to this country, that 
Russia is in no condition to start a 
war at this time and will do no more 
than make a few relatively harmless 


gestures when the United States 
starts arming nations of Western 
Europe. 


xk 


Gen. Lucius Clay, U.S. Commander 
in Germany, has tried to resign three 
times in the course of the last year. 
Gen. Mark Clark, former U.S. Com- 
mander in Austria, is being given first 
chance to accept or refuse the job in 
Germany when General Clay steps 
out. 


xk 


State Secretary Acheson is looking 
for a top-notch civilian to take over 
the job of running Germany, with 
the military in a secondary role. The 
Army, to date, has dominated U.S. 
policy making in Germany. 


Ww ook 


It took direct action by President 
Truman to keep U.S. military offi- 
cials from letting Spain’s Generalis- 
simo Franco have several hundred 
U.S. military planes at bargain rates. 
U.S. generals in Europe had the 
planes all tagged for Franco until the 
White House heard of it. 
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Paul Hoffman, ECA Administrator, 
soon to have $5,500,000,000 more to 
lend or give away, will come under 
increasing pressure to spend those 
dollars on U.S. commodities and 
goods in surplus rather than on the 
exact products that other countries 
want, often obtained in markets out- 
side of the United States. It is to 
be more and more difficult to keep 
ECA from turning into a “dumping” 
operation. 


xk & 


Mr. Truman personally is taking a 
direct hand in the maneuvers in Con- 
gress designed to keep his legislative 
program alive. The President is on 
the phone often, conferring with his 
leadership in Congress on details of 
strategy. 


x * * 


President Truman is letting it be 
known that he is much more pleased 
with the Democratic leadership in the 
House than in the Senate. House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn is able to get 
more results for the White House out 
of his side of Congress than Majority 
Leader Scott Lucas is able to get out 
of the Senate. 


xx 


Clark Clifford, White House Counsel, 
is being credited by key members of 
Congress with devising what they call 
“sleepers” in some of the bills that are 
coming from the White House. Con- 
gressmen are surprised to discover 
that some of the White House legisla- 
tive proposals would go a good deal 
further in changing laws than they 
had understood they were to go. 


xx** 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, No. 1 
Republican on issues of foreign poli- 
cy, is having more and more diffi- 
culty holding his party together in 
support of a bipartisan policy. 


K® 


Republican political strategists think 
that they can pick up five Senate 
seats in 1950. They center their hopes 
on California, Illinois, Idaho, Penn- 


sylvania and Connecticut. If able to 
win all of those contests, the Republi. | 
cans still would lack control of the} 
Senate. : 


se 
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Edwin Nourse, Chairman of the Pres- 
ident’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
is not happy over the tendency of the 
President to ignore evidences that de- 
flation is starting to gain headway | 
and to continue to put emphasis upon | 
inflation controls. 


x kk 
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Some economic planners sugges: to 
the White House that, if there has to 7 
be a postwar correction in order to Ba 
bring a better balance between groups | e 
of prices and wages, then it is well to 
have it come in 1949, rather than in : 
1950, when there will be another elec- ) 
tion. There is more than a hint that e 
Government will move slowly to® 3 
counter a deflation that may be de- 
veloping in this period. 
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John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is | 
helping to arrange the meetings that 
President Truman is holding in the 
evenings with important businessmen 
and bankers to keep in touch with 
the business situation. 


xk 


Word is being passed privately by” 
some doctors in the military services 7 


that the so-called shortage of doctors ( 
would fade rapidly if the services) 
would permit medical men to practice 7 
their profession instead of turning 
them into executives and hospital} 
managers. The idea is that nondoc- 
tors could handle the administrative 
details. 


x** 


Winston Churchill is insisting upon 
his continued leadership of the Con- 
servative Party at age of 74 and has 
not given up the idea that he may 
again serve as Prime Minister. The 
wartime leader of Britain has a feel- 
ing that younger leaders would like 
to ease him out, but he has no inten- 
tion of being eased out. 
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FREIGHT CARS, ETC. 


/VEW coat & ORE MMPROVEMENTS 


FACILITIES THROUGHOUT LINES 
$14,500,184. $35,923,192. 
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To give you finer Freight Service the Baltimore & Ohio has spent, in the 
last three years, $173,618,959. Constantly doing things better—the B & O way— 
means vast expenditures. All this adds up to better facilities, faster trains, and 
dependable service. We pay what it takes to have what it takes. 


Those three years of ‘‘doing things better’? saw 212 new locomotives on our 
rails, together with 19,139 new freight cars. They saw new classification yards 
and extensive terminals; heavier rail to carry our trains, better signals to speed 
them, modern communications to report their positions and furnish on-the-spot 
location of cars for customers; efficient, latest-type coal and ore facilities. 


Never have we been better able to meet the needs of our customers. And this constant 
improving shall continue. As it does, you will have more and more reasons for 
depending on B & O service. Ask our man. P 





Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Constantly doing things — better ! 
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SUPPOSE we don’t try to put in words what happens with your first taste of 
this great whiskey. Instead, do this... Imagine you have started with the basi- 
cally finest whiskey ever made in old Kentucky ... Then you have waited for 6 
full, round years to ripen it slowly, perfectly ... Then take from your memory 
the finest-tasting whiskey you have ever known and imagine one still silkier, still 
mellower, still smoother. Do all these things... and then taste Old Charter! 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY » THIS WHISKEY IS 6 YEARS OLD. 86 PROOF + BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


OLD CHARTER 


KENTUCKY'S FINEST 
STRAIGHT BOURBON 





